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PREFACE 


It is fitting, in this Jubilee year of the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement, that the story of its origins 
should be told. It is fitting also that this story should be 
told in biographical form, for no movement, political, 
educational, social or religious, can be impersonal. Some 
one must see the vision, surrender himself to it, live, and 
sometimes die, for it; and the story of the Movement 
becomes inseparable from the life story of the man. 

If this life story must be told, it is fitting also that it 
be told by a contemporary and preferably by one who 
saw the progressive development of the Movement from 
a friendly and a cooperative point of view, rather than by 
a critic. Otherwise we may miss the motive of the man 
and the meaning of the Movement. 

The two upstanding leaders in the early years of the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association Move- 
ment were Luther D. Wishard and John R. Mott, but 
Wishard went out before Mott was ready to come in. 
Continuity of leadership was desirable and, letting H, 
rather than X stand for this unknown quantity, I came 
in as the hyphen connecting the two uprights of the H. 

How could I then refuse to attempt the writing of the 
story of the impact of the life that, humanly speaking, 
accounted for the Movement? 

C. K. OBER, 
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LUTHER D. WISHARD 


CHAPTER [| 
IN THE FULNESS OF TIME 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is of city 
origin. It was originally conceived and quickly adopted 
as a Christian solution of one of the great problems of the 
modern city, the young man away from home. Founded 
in London in 1844 and quickly spreading to other cities in 
Great Britain, the Association crossed the Atlantic, and 
without knowledge in either city of the intention of the 
other, was organized in Montreal and Boston on Dec. 9 
and 29, 1851, respectively. 

The widespread development of the modern city, with 
its persistent influx of population from town and coun- 
try, the consciousness of the new problems created, the 
Association’s enlistment of the latent resources of leader- 
ship and service in the laymen, especially young men, and 
the prestige of London, in which the first demonstration 
of this new organization was made, combined to catch the 
popular imagination, and stimulated a rapidity of exten- 
sion by which the City Association Movement in North 
America became quickly recognized and continental in its 
operations. 

Within six months from the initial organizations in 
Montreal and Boston, similar Associations had been 
organized in Buffalo, N. Y.; Worcester and Springfield, 
Mass.; Washington, D. C.; and New York City, and by 
the end of the first year, the movement had extended to 
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New London, Conn.; Detroit, Mich.; Concord, N. H.; 
and New Orleans, La. 

By the end of the second year, there had been added 
to the list: Baltimore, Md.; Alexandria, Va.; Chicago, 
Peoria, and Springfield, Ill.; Charlestown and Quincy, 
Mass.; Louisville and Lexington, Ky.; San Francisco, 
Cal. ; Providence, R. I.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Portland, Me.; and Toronto, Ont. In another six months 
Cleveland, Ohio; Charleston, S. C.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Manchester, N. H.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Natchez, Miss., 
had swung into line, making a total of thirty-three city 
Associations in two and one-half years, extending from 
Montreal and Toronto to New Orleans and from Boston 
and New York to San Francisco. 

In June, 1854, delegates from these Associations met in 
convention in Buffalo, N. Y., and affiliated in ‘“The Con- 
federation of Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and British Provinces.” ‘The Confedera- 
tion held annual conventions until interrupted by the 
Civil War, then later became known as “‘The Interna- 
tional Convention’’ and the executive committee of the 
Convention as “The International Committee.” 

When we come to the colleges and universities, how- 
ever, the situation is entirely different from that in the 
cities, as a field for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The college world is conservative, class conscious, 
and apt to consider itself sufficient for the solution of its 
own social and religious problems. The very success of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in the cities 
tended to prejudice the colleges against it. 

In a number of universities and colleges also, religious 
societies of students had been formed of purely local 
origin, some of comparative antiquity, with a variety of 
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purposes; devotional, missionary, and theological. Har- 
vard had its ‘“‘Christian Brethren,’ Princeton its “Phila- 
delphian Society,” and Williams its “Mills Society of 
Inquiry.” 

In the college year of 1857 and 1858, a “Students’ 
Christian Association” was formed, in the University of 
Michigan, which, though it did not adopt the name of the 
“Young Men’s Christian Association,” practically covered 
the same ground, affliated for quite a period with the 
State and International Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Movement, and, through its initial leader, made a 
significant contribution toward the extension of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the colleges and 
universities. 

In October, 1858, in the University of Virginia was 
formed the first organization of students to bear the name 
“Young Men’s Christian Association,’ concerning which 
event Philip Alexander Bruce, in his History of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, states: 

Previously there had been at work a “Society of Mission- 
ary Inquiry” . . . a temperance society and Sunday Schools 
for slaves and for the population of the “Ragged Moun- 
tains” . . . A revival was started in the Baptist Church 
in Charlottesville, under the leadership of Rev. John A. 
Broadus, group prayer meetings were held, and there was 
a growing revolt against the dissipated habits that still tar- 
nished the conduct of many of the collegians. 

The spirit of the hour began to grope for some form of 
organization that would give it a more powerful and effec- 
tive expression. Two conferences were held on October 5 
and I2, a committee was selected to draft a Constitution; 
and a name was chosen for the organization, which was the 
same as that already designating the similar bodies, which, 
in London, Montreal, Boston, and Washington, were then 
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employed in improving the religious condition of young 
men. 

The fame of these bodies, in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary success, had already spread all over the world. A 
Constitution, modeled on those of the London and Boston 
branches of the general Association, was adopted at the sec- 
ond conference, to which there were ninety-two signatures. 


The next Student Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of record were formed in 1862 in Rochester University, 
New York; in 1867 in Pennsylvania College, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington and Lee University, Virginia, 
to the latter of which General Robert E. Lee, then Presi- 
dent of that institution, gave his personal initiative and 
encouragement and his check for $100 toward initial 
expenses; in 1868 in Roanoke College, Virginia, and 
Olivet College, Michigan; in 1869 in Howard University, 
District of Columbia, and Cornell University, New York; 
and in 1870 in Hanover College, Indiana. 

It is a significant tribute to the cosmopolitan and unsec- 
tarian character of the Association that three of the first 
ten institutions to adopt the Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association were leading “‘non-religious”’ universities 
of the West, the South, and the East. These first Stu- 
dent Associations were formed by movements from 
within, rather than in response to the approach of agencies 
or influences from without. 

Up to this time, the growth of the Student Associa- 
tions, by slow accretions, from two to ten in twelve years, 
could hardly be called ‘a movement,” except by men of 
faith who are sometimes justified in calling “things that 
are not as though they were.” 

There came as a delegate to the Association Interna- 
tional Convention at Indianapolis in June of 1870, one 
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such man, however, Prof. A. K. Spence of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the leader and first President of the 
group of students in that institution who formed them- 
selves into the Students’ Christian Association in the 
winter of 1857 and 1858. In 1868, Professor Spence had 
attended the Association International Convention in 
Detroit and had tried, unsuccessfully, to get a resolution 
passed by that Convention in recognition of the colleges 
and universities as a legitimate field for the Association 
work. “This time’ (at Indianapolis in 1870) “he did 
not fail,” and that Convention, on his motion, passed the 
following resolution: | 

Resolved, That this Convention hails with joy the organ- 
ization, in some of our academies and colleges, of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and commends this feature of 
our work in behalf of the young men of America, and hopes 
that Christian Associations may be planted wherever prac- 
ticable in our academies, colleges and universities, and that 
we urge especially such societies already existing to extend 
their work in this important field. 


Seven years later, at the International Convention in 
Louisville, in June, 1877, President Spence witnessed 
the inauguration of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement and on that occasion 
is reported to have said, after referring to his experience 
for twelve years in the work of the University of Michi-. 
gan Association: 

John Knox once prayed, “O God, give me Scotland, or 
I die.” I have sometimes seemed to pray this prayer, “O 
God, give us the colleges, the universities, the seminaries 


of our land, or we die.” Let us appreciate, and act as if we 
appreciated, the greatness and importance of this work. 


Returning in our story to the International Association 
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Convention in Indianapolis in 1870, we find among the 
delegates in attendance a college graduate, thirty-four 
years of age, who had been in the Engineer Corps of the 
Union Army in the American Civil War and who, two 
years before, in 1868, had become the first employed 
officer of the Association International Committee, Robert 
Weidensall. 

Mr. Weidensall was a pioneer and a pathfinder in nearly 
all fields and forms of the Association work, and in his 
as yet unpublished memoirs, says: “When I met Pro- 
fessor Spence, his enthusiasm for the college work in- 
spired me to enter it with all the enthusiasm of my 
nature.” This was saying a good deal, for Robert 
Weidensall was a practical idealist whose enthusiasm 
could carry him a long way in time and space. He took 
seriously the Convention’s Resolution on Student Work 
and began at once to give it a place in the program of his 
many-sided activities. 

In the Annual Reports of the International Committee 
to the International Conventions of the seven years fol- 
lowing the Indianapolis Convention of 1870, are included 
(almost daily) reports by Mr. Weidensall, in which he 
gives detailed statements of his work of each year. From 
these reports, it appears that from the Indianapolis Con- 
vention in 1870 to the Louisville Convention in 1877 
-Mr. Weidensall organized twenty-four new Student Asso- 
ciations and visited and helped materially thirteen other 
Student Associations already existing, in the ten states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, and Penn- 
sylvania. In the latter part of this period Mr. 
Weidensall’s other work, especially the developing of state 
organizations for general Association work, absorbed 
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nearly all of his time, so that in 1876 he reports visits to 
only three institutions, and in 1877, to none at all. 

Mr. Weidensall found time, however, to write an im- 
portant article which appeared in the Association Watch- 
man of Jan. 1, 1877, on “The Y M C A in Institutions of 
Learning,” in which he made a convincing demonstration 
of the importance and practicability of the Student 
Association work and a strong plea for its adequate 
prosecution by the General Association Agencies, State 
and International. In the closing paragraph of this 
article, Mr. Weidensall says: 

It is criminal to neglect the spiritual cultivation of this 
fruitful field. To facilitate the organization and growth of 
the Association in institutions of learning, it is necessary that 
the International Committee be provided with the means to 
employ a special agent to give all his time to this much- 
needed work. | 


Mr. Weidensall knew nothing at that time of what was 
happening in Princeton College while he was writing his 
letter to the Watchman in December, 1876; and while 
the Association leaders were reading this article in 
January, 1877, by which significant events Princeton be- 
came the leader among the colleges in projecting the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Luther D. Wishard, leader of the Student Christian 
forces in Princeton, was being called to be the executive 
of the coming movement. Neither did Mr. Wishard 
know anything about Mr. Weidensall’s article in the 
Watchman until after action had been taken, committing 
the Philadelphian Society of Princeton to its leadership in 
this movement. 

As we look back to the beginnings of the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations before going 
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forward with the Intercollegiate Association Movement 
and its first executive, two outstanding providential per- 
sonalities appear: A. K. Spence, the man who planted and 
prayed, and Robert Weidensall, the man who pioneered 
and prophesied; and Luther D. Wishard was the man 
for whom Spence and Weidensall prophesied and prayed. 


CHAPTER II 
OVER THE PIONEER TRAIL 


It has been said that the best place to start the train- 
ing of a man for his life work is to begin with his grand- 
father. This is doubtless true, but, for good measure, 
let us start the story of the preparation of Luther D. 
Wishard for his life work by beginning with his great- 
grandfather. Incidentally, the retention of this additional 
link in Mr. Wishard’s ancestral chain will help to qualify 
him as a “Son of the American Revolution” and will 
bring him to his birthplace by the Lincoln-Boone trail, 
or a close parallel to it in time, place, and type of pioneer 
experience. | 

William Wishard, Luther D. Wishard’s great-grand- 
father, came from Scotland to America in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century in time to participate in the 
American Revolution. After this “unpleasantness” was 
settled to Mr. Wishard’s satisfaction, he took up a sol- 
dier’s claim in Kentucky, then mostly a wilderness, an 
Indian country and the border land of our “farthest 
West.” At this time Daniel Boone, that noted pioneer of 
civilization, was still blazing his trails in the Kentucky 
wilderness, and other hardy and adventurous pioneers like 
William Wishard and the grandfather of Abraham Lin- 
coln were coming in from the East to replenish that part 
of the earth and subdue it. William Wishard evidently 
took his commission seriously, for he replenished the 
population of Kentucky with fourteen sons and daughters, 
and his next to the youngest son, Robert, became next in 
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the order of succession as an ancestor of Luther D. 
Wishard. Robert Wishard moved from Kentucky to 
Indiana and bought and cleared a farm near Indian- 
apolis, where his son, Milton M. Wishard, Luther D. 
Wishard’s father, was born. 

Luther Wishard’s mother, Mary Eleanor Baker, was of 
Pennsylvania German stock. Her father, John Baker, 
was a man of strong character and personality, who 
sought his fortune as a gold hunter in California and, 
with the proceeds of his venture, settled down as an 
apothecary. Concerning his mother, Mr. Wishard writes 
in his as yet unpublished memoirs: 


She was well educated for those days and taught the dis- 
trict school before her marriage, which occurred soon after 
her nineteenth birthday. She possessed more than an average 
dower of girlish beauty. Her skill with the needle was 
equal to the task of making her husband’s and children’s 
clothing. . . . She was a princess of good cheer and was 
the center of the social life of the village. 


She was an earnest Christian and stamped a deep impress 
upon the character of the growing boy. When Luther 
was fourteen and a half years old she passed on into the 
larger life. ; 

Concerning her passing, Mr. Wishard says: 


She had been my daily companion from my earliest recol- 
lection, and to her ideals and principles I have never failed 
to return during the half century which has since passed. 
. . . The night before her home-going she gave expression 
to a desire which had evidently deepened into a life hope, 
that my life be devoted to the ministry. While the pro- 
gram of my Christian work has been such as she could not 
then have forecast, I have never doubted that the spirit of 
my mother’s last expressed wish concerning me has been 
fulfilled. 


LUTHER D. WISHARD It 


I once heard a successful Christian business man say: 
“T was born to a rich inheritance; poverty, which made 
me industrious, and a praying mother, who brought me 
to Christ.” It was into such an inheritance that Luther 
D. Wishard was born in a log-cabin farmhouse, near Dan- 
ville, Ind., in April of 1854. That the poverty of his 
childhood surroundings did not seem a misfortune to him 
but rather contributed to the strength and beauty of his 
character, may be inferred from the following reference 
to it in his unpublished memoirs: 


How vividly I still recall “that little grey home in the 
West!” 
“The cottage was a thatched one, 
The outside old and mean, 
But all within that little cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean.” 


Its skies were nearly as blue as my anticipation of the azure 
dome of Paradise. The hills stretched green to summer’s 
cloudless sky; the old “swimmin’ hole’; the cool limpid 
water of the little spring house; the orchard hanging heavy 
with golden fruit; the old-fashioned flower garden with its 
roses, hollyhocks, goldenrod, sun flowers, tiger lilies, Star 
of Bethlehem pinks, and others that the modern nurseries 
have never improved upon; the walks to Church and Sun- 
day school; the family reunions; the glow of the red fire 
log in the big-throated fireplace and the ghostly shadows on 
the cottage walls; the long sweet health-giving sleep of win- 
ter nights; the rose-tinted mornings; the purple mists of 
evening’; none of these will ever vanish from my memory. 


Wishard fought his way to a liberal education and to a 
life of superlative achievement against a handicap that 
would have consigned most men to oblivion. He refers 
to this as 


. . . the most painful ordeal of my childhood, which 
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has been prolonged into the chief physical defect of my life, 
my blindness, for such it literally was shortly after the be- 
ginning of my life. For months I was totally blind; after a 
year or two years there began to be a little improvement. 
My eyes had been so completely shut from the light of the 
sun that it was some years before I could endure the clear 
light of a cloudless day. When the time came for me to 
enter school my parents had reason to fear that I could 
never take an education unless I pursued the methods of the 
blind. I was finally taken to an asylum for the blind and 
my admittance only turned upon my own decision. 

I was then seven years old, and my mind, made more 
mature possibly because of the ordeal through which I had 
passed, asserted itself, partly no doubt from childish dread 
of leaving home but chiefly because I believed that I could 
win the battle of life on the conditions imposed on other 
men. Had I not read the New Testament through? It is 
true I did so by lying prone upon the cottage floor, dragging 
my face from left to right along the big printed lines. This 
achievement encouraged the belief that I could read all that 
was really worth while. At any rate I believed in a child- 
like way that I could live and study and work as other men, 
and defy my handicap, and my determination prevailed. 
Some years of suffering followed, but I was never daunted 
in my student career by anything but the vowel points in 
Hebrew, which I had to omit. 

I have, in fact, so well succeeded in defying my defect 
and in deflecting the thoughts of others from it that few 
persons have ever realized how serious the case is. In my 
conduct of assemblies, however, I have never, except while 
delivering a formal address, been free from a sense of em- 
barrassment; I cannot see the faces of my auditors; I can- 
not recognize the man who is trying to attract the speaker’s 
eye; I cannot recall the features of my friends unless the 
same are very strongly marked; I have never really clearly 
seen anyone’s face or the color of one’s eyes. I never recog- 
nize anyone in. the street; I can never read the face of an 
individual when engaged in personal negotiations of a busi- 
ness proposition and am told that I have for this reason 
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often failed to detect the duplicity which cannot escape one 
of perfect sight. If I had been entirely blind I would have 
trained my ear so as to sense men’s motives through their 
voices; moreover men would not have depended on me for 
that which the clear sighted alone can do. 


But Wishard was born into an even richer inheritance 
than the man to whom we have referred, for it included 
a praying father, as well as a praying mother, and they 
two not only brought him to Christ, but introduced him 
early into a program and habit of Christian activity and 
service. Wishard’s father was born and grew up on a 
farm near Indianapolis and of him Wishard says: 


His life was marked by the hardships of a farmer’s boy. 
The thousand and one employments of a farm hewed out of 
the forest filled his years until manhood. I have heard him 
say that his school days did not aggregate a year. It is im- 
possible for me to realize this because he bore from the time 
of my earliest recollection of him all the marks of a cul- 
tured gentleman. His ambition for learning never waned. 
I vividly recall him seated beside the big fireplace in our 
little two-room cottage, grappling with and mastering the 
intricacies of medical science, his chosen profession and life 
Work.) .t. 

In the spring of 1859, my father transferred his little 
flock into the village and continued his preparation by study- 
ing the profession of pharmacy. . . . When the Civil War 
came on, he enlisted and speedily found his place of greatest 
service in the hospital ward. His contact with soldiers and 
the ineffaceable memory of their solicitude for their helpless 
families naturally inclined him to the great work of his life, 
the founding and management until his death, twelve years 
after the war, of homes for disabled soldiers and soldiers’ 
orphans. ‘These institutions were located at Knightstown, 
Ind., near Indianapolis, in 1866; and there I lived until I 
entered college, and to that home I returned until three 
years after my life work began, 
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From my mother’s death until my departure for college 
two years later, my father was my most intimate associate 
and he continued to serve as my chief spiritual counsellor 
and inspiration. He it was who installed me in my first 
public Christian service, as a teacher in the Sunday school 
and organist in our religious services in the Soldiers’ 
Home; and he it was who first brought me to a decision to 
obtain a college education, and he entered closely into all the 
details of my preparation for college. 

It was during the summer preceding my admission to 
Indiana University that I first had my attention distinctly 
called to the Young Men’s Christian Association. Here 
again my father was the agent through whom I was first 
interested in the Association and first impressed with its 
power. 

He attended the Association International Convention at 
Indianapolis in June of 1870, and returned from the Con- 
vention so charged with spiritual electricity that he magne- 
tized everybody with whom he came in contact. . . . I was 
not to see my first convention for two years, at Lowell, 
Mass., in 1872, but I had a foretaste of it in my father’s en- 
thusiasm and it was the recollection of this that finally led 
me to go and see for myself whether these things be true. 


And thus it came to pass, that while Professor Spence, 
with the background of his twelve years of prayer and 
work with students in the University of Michigan, was 
rolling his burden onto the Indianapolis Convention, and 
while his mantle was falling upon the open mind and 
heart of Robert Weidensall, a man unknown to the con- 
vention, either as speaker or delegate, sat through its 
sessions, who was to take back to his son, then only thirty- 
four miles away and about to enter college, a testimony 
and an inspiration, setting in motion a train of influence 
and events that would abundantly answer the prayers of 
Professor Spence and crown with glory the pioneering 
and prophesying of Robert Weidensall. 


CHAPTER III 
ON HIS WAY TO PRINCETON 


And so Luther D. Wishard went West to Indiana Uni- 
versity on his way East to Princeton, unconscious of 
Professor Spence, unconscious of Robert Weidensall, un- 
conscious of Princeton, but doubtless conscious of a 
“vision splendid” by which he was “‘on his way attended” ; 
and he “had one of the happiest years” of his college life. 

And yet, he did not stay at Indiana University. His 
funds ran low and he thought that he would stay out of 
college a year and teach school. During that winter he 
determined to study for the ministry and thought that “‘a 
denominational college would be of advantage” to him, 
and so he writes: 

In February I pocketed the proceeds of my winter’s work 
and set out for Hanover, and was soon immersed in the 
work of the college. Shortly after my arrival, I united with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and was rapidly 
drawn into its activities, consisting of devotional meetings 
varied by papers on religious themes and Christian work 
in the neighborhood of the college, chiefly Sunday schools 
and Sunday evening meetings of a semi-evangelistic char- 
acter. 


In a few months after entering Hanover, Wishard, 
much to his surprise, was appointed to represent the Col- 
lege Association (at his own expense) at the coming 
International Convention in Lowell, Mass., in June, 1872. 
To supplement his slender resources he borrowed fifty 
dollars from his father, promising to teach school in the 
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summer to earn the money to pay him back, and at- 
tended the Convention, where he was deeply impressed 
with what he saw and felt and with the personality of the 
principal Association leaders, including Robert Weiden- 
sall. Concerning his meeting with Weidensall, Wishard 
writes: 


Robert Weidensall early attracted my attention. His name 
had become familiar to me through Moment (leader of the 
Hanover College Association), who had given me a letter of 
introduction to him, which 1 promptly presented. He re- 
ceived me with all the greater cordiality doubtless because 
I was a college delegate. I did not know then, nor for five 
years after, how large a place college students filled in his 
heart. I did not know then, nor until after I had proposed 
and effected the organization of the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion Movement and was wrestling with its early problems, of 
any of the work which he had already done in certain col- 
leges in the midst of his all-engrossing work. I simply 
knew that he was one of the heartiest men that I ever met; 
that he actually did welcome the obscure freshman to the 
Convention and that there were several other students pres- 
ent whom he wanted to introduce to one another. 


The records of the Convention indicate that four other 
institutions besides Hanover College were represented at 
the Lowell Convention by six other college delegates be- 
sides Wishard. Among these were two students from 
Emory and Henry College, Va., including W. R. Lambuth, 
who afterward went as a missionary to China and later 
became a bishop of the Southern Methodist Church. Ina 
letter to Richard C. Morse, written forty-three years 
afterward, Bishop Lambuth says: 

We were so anxious to go to Lowell, and yet our funds 
were so scant, that our other delegate and I had determined 
to walk from Emory, Va. (a distance both ways of more 
than fifteen hundred miles). We managed to secure some 
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help, however, by selling furniture and books, together with 
some supplementary aid from home, and made the journey 
by rail. 


Concerning his impressions of the Lowell Convention, 
Wishard goes on to say: 


The days of the Convention passed all too quickly for me. 
I was in the mood of Peter on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. I am sure I had during those uplifting days a vision 
of one of the world’s great needs and of the fact that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had already arrived to 
meet that need. 

My public participation in the Convention was not prom- 
inent. My voice was uplifted just three times, once in 
prayer, once in indicating my purpose in a Purpose Meet- 
ing conducted by George Hall, by quoting the first verse of 
the one hundred and twenty-first Psalm: “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help”; my 
only other public function consisted in pledging twenty dol- 
lars for my Association when the roll of Associations was 
called for subscriptions to the work of the International 
Committee. I prefaced my announcement by the well-worn 
intimation that I was “not authorized.” I made out as bad 
a case as possible for my College Association so as to pre- 
pare the Convention for the small pledge which I was about 
to announce. The President, Thane Miller, led off with such 
vociferous applause that I rather regretted not having made 
a smaller pledge, for it occurred to me that the Convention 
would have been fully appeased with ten dollars. I was not 
a little humiliated when the Association on my return con- 
firmed the fact that I was not authorized by repudiating the 
pledge. 


Wishard spent two more years in Hanover College, 
during which he heard the reports of student delegates to 
two Association State Conventions and the International 
Convention in Dayton, Ohio, of 1874. He also wit- 
nessed the remarkably transforming influence of these 
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Association conventions in the lives of the returned dele- 
gates and in the work to the undertaking of which they 
had been inspired by these conventions. In one such 
piece of work Wishard participated, where Hanover 
students inaugurated and conducted, almost unaided, a 
series of evangelistic meetings in Madison, Ind., not far 
from Hanover, resulting in the professed conversion and 
reclamation of over one thousand persons. 

While in Hanover College Wishard dropped out 
for a year, as he did before entering Hanover, to earn 
money to pay his way through college. This time, how- 
ever, it was not to teach, but to sell books, organs, and 
pianos. In the last half of this experience he was asso- 
ciated with another student, also working his way through 
college, who specialized on sewing machines. They did 
not make a large amount of money, Wishard clear- 
ing, during the last half of the year, about fifty dollars a 
month, above his traveling and living expenses. But, 
he says, 

The experience was unlimitedly remunerative in other 
ways, as it afforded me the opportunity to cultivate the 
qualifications of a solicitor. I doubt not that the training I 
obtained in my wrestlings with those Hoosier farmers had 
more to do than I realize with whatever success I have 


achieved in late years when my work consisted so largely 
in appealing for money for philanthropy. 


Wishard’s account of how he came to go to Princeton 
is so characteristic that we will let him tell the story in 
his own words: 


I had for years desired to study at Princeton. . . . I 
finally decided that I would once more storm the citadel of 
my father’s will and try to enlist his consent to my round- 
ing off my college career by two yearg in Princeton, He 
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took the matter into serious consideration and halted for 
two weeks between two advisors, one favoring Princeton and 
the other supporting the merits of a Western college train- 
ing. . . . One summer evening my father, after mature de- 
liberation, announced his decision in favor of Princeton... . 
I had been under a heavier nervous strain than I realized 
during the contest for his consent and when he announced 
his decision my emotions were so stirred that, like Joseph, 
I made haste to absent myself that I might find relief in 
tears. 

My tears, however, cannot be attributed to the same cause 
to which the great educator and prince of good fellows, 
President Cyrus Northrup, ascribed the tears of a student 
who afterward became the eminent president of Dart- 
mouth. Dr. Tucker was speaking at a banquet in 
Minneapolis of Dartmouth Alumni and in the course of his 
address recalled the night when he was assured of the 
realization of his longing to enter Dartmouth, and was so 
overcome with emotion that he broke down and wept. Dr. 
Northrup, in following President Tucker, said: “I fully 
realize that in what I am about to say I am being tempted 
by the devil, but I couldn’t help thinking as the Doctor spoke 
how hard I would have cried if I had found myself headed 
for Dartmouth.” 


Five years had passed since Luther Wishard started 
West to Indiana University in order that he might come 
East to Princeton, by going South to Hanover. He was 
a year older than most college students who entered where 
he was to begin at Princeton. He had been for three years 
a part of the student life of a State University and a de- 
nominational college with an aggressive Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association. For nearly two years he 
had had training in leadership and efficiency in the prac- 
tice of the arts of teaching and canvassing. He had 
experienced an International Y M C A Convention and 
had witnessed the power of God in the transforming of 
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human lives by the simple proclamation of the Gospel. 
He had faith in God and was not wholly lacking in 
self-confidence. He was capable, friendly and resource- 
ful, with initiative and staying power. He had inherited 
the prayers and sacrifices of a godly mother and father, 
of which he was fully conscious, and the prayers and 
labors of men like Spence and Weidensall of which he 
was not yet conscious; and he had given his life to the 
ideal of service in the program of the Kingdom of God. 
For this inheritance he was ‘a debtor’; he was “not 
ashamed” of the Gospel; and he was “ready” to promote it 
anywhere. 


CHAPTER IV 


WATCHING—WAITING—WORKING AT 
PRINCETON 


Wishard reached Princeton early in September, 1875, 
and entered Princeton College in the junior year. Tak- 
ing the examinations with him was 


. a modest, serious- -looking fellow from Virginia. ? 
We called him “Tommy” in college, but he since became 
universally known as ‘‘Woodrow” Wilson. He was destined 
to be a lifelong friend of the Student Movement, serving 
with us in our college society and participating eventually, 
as college president, in important functions of the Move- 
ment. 

I was dismayed to find within a few days after entering 
that the college had no Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It did have a religious society, the Philadelphian, which 
conducted two meetings a week, one for prayer and confer- 
ence and the other for an address by a member of the 
faculty or a specially invited outsider. 

I remember that my chief disappointment over the ex- 
clusively local character of the society consisted in the 
loss to which we were subjected in not being assured of 
the visits of such Christian laymen as the Association was 
raising up, like Dr. Munhall, our Indiana State Secretary, 
who was then my chief ideal as a lay leader. I knew also 
that we were not likely to derive any benefit from repre- 
sentation in Association Conventions, which had been of 
such help to Hanover. My first strong conviction, there- 
fore, concerning the uniting of Princeton with the Associa- 
tion Movement related to the advantages which I believed the 
student body would receive through close fellowship with 
Christian business men, thus toning down the exclusive- 
ness of college life. Ties would also be formed which 

wed 
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would bind the collegian and non-collegian in a united move- 
ment for the world’s betterment. 

I did not also contemplate at that time the benefits to be 
derived from a union of the colleges themselves into an 
intercollegiate movement. Until the assembling of college 
students at Louisville two years later, at our invitation, I 
practically knew nothing concerning the existence of any 
college Associations outside of Hanover, nor did I know that 
anyone had ever given particular thought to this matter until 
after the first steps had been taken at Princeton to effect 
an Intercollegiate Movement. 


Wishard had the good sense, however, to remem- 
ber that he was a new student, that the college traditions 
and atmosphere were conservative, and that he would 
have to abide his time before suggesting innovations. 
Meanwhile, the Philadelphian Society, of which Wishard 
was a member, “became the mainspring of a remarkable 
religious movement, the first manifestations of which 
were connected with ‘the Day of Prayer for Colleges’ in 
January, 1876.” On that day, Rev. William M. Taylor, 
of Broadway Tabernacle, New York, preached two great 
sermons to the students on “Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian,” and “This One Thing I Do.” 

The effect of these addresses was instantaneous and men 
became deeply interested. Other great preachers followed, 
Theodore Cuyler, the venerable Charles Hodge, Rev. Joseph 
Duryea, and others. There were daily public meetings and 
numerous group meetings at various hours. In the midst 
of the revival, on Feb. 5, D. L. Moody (who was then con- 
ducting meetings in Philadelphia) appeared and preached 
four remarkable sermons, whose subjects I shall never for- 


get. He had the rare power of not only offering but of 
literally delivering his message. 


These public addresses, powerful as they were, were 
not the only, perhaps not the chief, human factor in this 
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revival. The Philadelphian Society members held a meet- 
ing before the “Day of Prayer,’ characterized, as 
Wishard reports: 


. . by a renewed recognition of our sole dependence 
upon the all-powerful Spirit of God, and the particular form 
our reconsecration took was an agreement to devote the 
Day of Prayer to personal appeals to our unconverted fel- 
lows. There has rarely been such a day of individual 
recruiting for the Kingdom. The effects of our appeals be- 
gan to appear at the noonday meeting for prayer. The 
students were ripe for the great sermons by Dr. Taylor. 

. Following the addresses, men by the dozen began to 
ask the question of the Philippian jailer. 

The revival in Princeton prepared the college for the 
two important steps it took within a year, namely, the union 
of the Philadelphian Society with the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the launching of the Inter- 
collegiate Association Movement; second, the opportunity 
was afforded me to render much service, for which my for- 
mer leadership in Hanover had prepared me, and which con- 
sequently gave me some influence in promoting the local and 
intercollegiate policy of the college. Very near the close of 
the college year, my intimate classmate, Fred Campbell, who 
had had not a little experience in the Rochester City Asso- 
ciation, and with whom I had discussed the union of our 
Society with the International Association, formally proposed 
to the Society that a committee, with myself as Chairman, 
be appointed to enter into correspondence with that body 
and ascertain on what basis our Society could be admitted. 

Early in the following autumn I took up the matter with 
Mr. McBurney, the General Secretary of the New York 
City Association, and a very prominent member of the 
International Committee, with the result that the Committee 
suggested that our Philadelphian Society could be admitted 
wihout surrendering its local name, provided it would in- 
sert, after its name, in the Constitution, the fact that it is 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Princeton Col- 
lege. The Committee further intimated the necessity of 
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slightly modifying our basis of membership, which was al- 
ready a church membership basis, by inserting the word 
“evangelical” before the word “church” in our Constitution. 

. We interviewed enough of leading men before the 
matter came up in the society to pretty well assure our- 
selves that the motion would carry. . . . The motion was, 
as I recall, carried without a single negative. The retention 
of the historic name reconciled the conservatives, and the 
proposal to narrow down the membership basis a trifle 
did not at that time offend a Princetonian. . . . These events 
occurred in October or November, 1876. 


Not a few of the men who knew Wishard as an 
undergraduate in Princeton have passed on, beyond reach 
of mail or telephone. 

From those who are still with us, however, the follow- 
ing recollections bring to us a picture of the man as his 
college mates saw him. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Auburn, N. Y. 
January 21, 1926. 
My DEAR Mr. OBER: 

I was in Princeton in the class of ’76 and Wishard was 
in the class of ’77. During my senior year there occurred in 
the college the great revival of ’76. It was a notable event 
in the life of the college and wrought many changes in the 
character and life of the students and Wishard was active 
in the revival. 

It was during his senior year that the Philadelphian So- 
ciety became identified with the Y M C A movement, and 
while it retained its old name, it became in effecta Y MC A. 
It was also during his senior year that the Intercollegiate 
Association Movement was started at Princeton. With both 
of these changes Wishard had a good deal to do. He wasa 
real leader in his class and his influence was great. 

Unfortunately, in subsequent years our lines crossed only 
occasionally. We kept up a desultory correspondence, and 
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whenever either one of us was in the other’s territory, we 
had a visit. We esteemed each other highly and had a real 
affection for one another, but our lives which were respec- 
tively very full prevented close and intimate fellowship. 

Wishard was a great soul and lived greatly. His uncon- 
querable spirit and superb enthusiasm made him a real 
dynamo in the causes to which he gave his life. 

I want to thank you for your article on Wishard in the 
Intercollegian, a copy of which you very kindly sent me. 
It is a most interesting article and your evaluation of Wish- 
ard is accurate. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 
Yours cordially, 
Geo. B. STEWART. 
President. 


CLEVELAND, OuIo, 
i February 2, 1926. 
DEAR Mr. OseErR: 


I worked with Wishard and the others in the wonderful 
revival which gave birth to the Intercollegiate Y M C A and 
it was in those meetings and the weekly meetings of the 
Philadelphian Society that I came to know Wishard in- 
timately and his power as a religious worker. 

Wishard’s religion was not a garment. It was a part of 
his very life. He enjoyed religion. It fairly exuded from 
him (if I may use the expression) and expressed itself in 
his genial smile, his happy disposition, his hearty handshake, 
and made him the best-known and most popular man in his 
class or the whole college (athletes excepted perhaps). 

Wishard had the most hearty laugh of any person I ever 
knew. In public gatherings when there was anything to 
laugh at, Wishard’s laugh would ring out above all others, 
and people would laugh to hear him laugh, and you would 
hear people sitting near you say in an undertone, “That’s 
Wishard.” 

Wishard went through college and life with a handicap 
that would have discouraged most men from ever seeking 
an education or attempting anything great in life. He was 
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totally blind in one eye, and had only half the sight of the 
other, yet his personality was such that you were seldom 
conscious of this defect when with him, except by a quick 
movement of his head from side to side as he followed each 
line when reading, with the book or letter quite close to his 
face, and he walked with a quick short step with his head 
a little forward. This handicap may have been “a blessing 
in disguise” in the work he was called to do, as he never 
used a manuscript in his addresses. 

He was eloquent and magnetic on the platform and spoke 
directly to you. He had a good command of language, and 
excelled in impromptu speeches. In his appeals to young 
men, there was pathos, but never any “sob stuff.’ He pre- 
sented Christianity as the best proposition a person could 
accept and of the most vital importance. 

Wishard was a good singer. He had a powerful voice, 
and could render solos with great effect, often playing his 
own accompaniment. This was a great help to him in his 
Y MCA work. In fact, I have always felt that he was 
providentially chosen for that work, and his remarkable suc- 
cess, as it seems to me, is proof of it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) E. L. Dresser. 


THe TRUSTEES OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE ON THE CURRICULUM 


February 23, 1926. 
M. W. Jacosus, Chairman, 
39 Woodland Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


My DEAR Mr. OBER: 


My classmate, Wishard, was heart and soul in favor of 
the affiliation of the Philadelphian Society at Princeton with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and it was due per- 
haps more to him than to anyone at Princeton that the affilia- 
tion was brought about. 

In college, Wishard was a man of very definitely religious 
character, and yet of a very unconventional way of express- 
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ing it in word and action. His sincerity and earnestness 
were never questioned. The eagerness for friendship, the 
willingness for service, the boldness of speech and deed 
were always with him. We recognized him as a leader. 

I think these traits persisted after he got out into the 
wider world and had bigger things to deal with. He never 
lost those qualities that made him loyal to his friends, com- 
panionable with them and lovable among them all. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Rev.) M. W. Jacosus. 


Rev. H. G. Rice, of DeGraff, Ohio, was a classmate 
of Wishard in Princeton College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and writes under date of Feb. 1, 1926: 


Wishard and the two Mateer brothers entered Princeton 
in September, 1875, and our friendship grew rapidly, al- 
though I was a Senior at that time. In January a great 
revival began in the college which drew me toward those 
three boys very strongly, for it was then that I gave my 
heart to the Lord. 

I had some acquaintance in Griggstown, a village ten 
miles out of Princeton, and they wanted some college men 
to go out and give testimony of the work of grace going 
forward in the college, and I was one of the four men who 
went, Wishard, Bob Mateer, and J. H. Laughlin being the 
others. We went out Fridays, remaining until Sunday 
night, and as a result a great outpouring of the Spirit came 
upon those people. Seventy-five or more united with the 
church and the revival spread to a country church at Frank- 
lin Park where at least 125 persons were gathered into the 
church. 

The boys all thought that I should go at once to the Sem- 
inary and study for the ministry, which I at last did but 
not until I had taught school a year. Mr. Wishard’s influ- 
ence did much to lead me into the ministry. Wishard was 
the most forceful speaker of the four of us. He could get 
hold of his audience in what seemed to me a wonderful 
manner, interesting them and giving good material always. 
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I never heard him make a poor speech in my life. He had 
a fine command of English, had a fervent manner, and was 
well supplied with mother wit, a marvelous help when one 
can readily and fittingly use it. He was recognized as one 
of the best speakers in college and was popular with the 
boys. 

As a friend, Wishard was very close to me and was always 
interested in my spiritual welfare and my success as a min- 
ister of the Gospel. He spent a week with me in Jefferson, 
Iowa, where I had my first pastorate, and we had the time 
of our lives together, a week which I can never forget. I 
was favored with letters from him during his trip around 
the world. His life was a great inspiration to me. 


CHAPTER V 


LAUNCHING THE INTERCOLLEGIATE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
MOVEMENT 


The idea of an intercollegiate Association movement 
and the inspiration to undertake the inauguration of such 
a movement originated in an interview between Mr. 
Wishard and William E. Dodge of New York City. 

Mr. Dodge was one of the foremost Christian laymen 
of his generation, comparable with Sir George Williams 
of London, who was knighted by Queen Victoria for his 
Christian character and his distinguished service to hu- 
manity, as founder and lifelong leader in the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Mr. Dodge’s char- 
acter and personality, as well as his thought-provoking 
conversation, made a profound impression on the young 
collegian. Concerning this historic interview, Wishard 
writes in his memoirs: 

On the afternoon of Sunday, Dec. 10, 1876, I was invited 
to meet William E. Dodge, a member of the International 
Committee, and at that time the President of the New York 
City Young Men’s Christian Association. He was spending 
a week-end with his sons, Earl and Cleve. I was so invited 
because I was president of the Philadelphian Society and 
had been chairman of the committee which had effected the 
union with the Association movement. We naturally en- 
tered at once into the subject which was uppermost in our 
minds, Princeton’s recent union with the International Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Dodge warmly welcomed us on behalf of the 
International Committee. We naturally discussed the work 
of our local Society and the great spiritual movement in 
the college during the preceding college year, the limited 
effort which our Society had made to extend the spirit of 
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that movement to neighboring colleges, and the possibility 
of further work along the same line. 

Mr. Dodge then acquainted us with the fact of the forth- 
coming International Convention in Louisville, already fixed 
for the following June, and assured us that, if it was desired, 
the International Committee would undoubtedly make a 
place in the program for the discussion of the Association in 
colleges. As far as I was concerned, I was not aware that 
a sufficient number of college Associations existed to make 
possible an intercollegiate combination; I knew of Hanover 
and Princeton; I supposed that Howard might possibly still 
have an Association. I am positive that at the time I knew 
of no other ; if Mr. Dodge knew of others, he made no allu- 
sion to them whatever. The only thing we then considered, 
and I firmly believe that it was the only thing any of us had 
in mind, was such effort by Princeton to extend its Chris- 
tian influence to nearby colleges as had already been visited 
at the time of the revival. This was important enough, and 
concerning this we were all agreed. 

Then Mr. Dodge said something that I should remember 
if I had forgotten everything else in the conversation. He 
called attention to the fact which chiefly differentiates men 
who succeed from those who fail. If he had pointed his 
warning with a Scripture text, it might appropriately have 
been, “Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only.” He 
contrasted men who simply know with those who do, and 
spoke of Mr. Moody as an example of the latter class. 
Years afterward I heard Theodore Roosevelt, then Gover- 
nor of New York State, begin an address at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York City, by saying; “I 
am facing to-night men who have not simply preached, but 
have done.” I knew Mr. Dodge to be a man who had done 
and was accordingly deeply moved by his words. 

We soon separated, but the memory of the interview did 
not burn out; while I mused the fire burned; what Prince- 
ton ought to do in nearby colleges other institutions ought 
also to do. If such work were to extend and abide there 
must be organization and cooperation through permanent 
union. I cautiously broached the subject to others and we 
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discussed it in its various aspects. Our discussion was inter- 
rupted by the Christmas holidays. 

On returning to college in January, 1877, I immediately 
resumed the discussion of the proposed movement with cer- 
tain members of the Philadelphian Society, and it was 
speedily decided that the matter be formally proposed to the 
Society at its January meeting. I purposely worded my 
motion very conservatively so as to avoid any appearance 
of undue haste. The motion proposed “the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the advisability of entering into cor- 
respondence with other colleges concerning the feasibility 
and advantages of intercollegiate cooperation and to suggest 
a conference in Louisville, Ky., in connection with the Inter- 
national Convention to be held there in the month of June, 
to effect a permanent Intercollegiate Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

One after another in rapid succession students spoke in 
favor of the motion. When Wilton Merle Smith, the Presi- 
dent of the Society that term, arose to put the question, he 
intimated that he did not quite understand whether the 
motion provided for a committee merely to consider the 
advisability of the proposed correspondence, or whether the 
motion definitely authorized the committee to inaugurate the 
enterprise without further action by the Society. It was 
evident to my mind that the Society was ready to take 
definite action and that it was better to strike while the iron 
was hot and before anyone’s feet cooled off, if a mixture of 
metaphors may be tolerated, so I took the pains in my reply 
to the chairman to so rephrase the motion as to insure a 
committee with power to act. He so put the motion and 
it was promptly carried unanimously and I was made chair- 
man. 

The first meeting of the committee was held in my room, 
1 South East, to consider the draft of a circular which I 
had prepared. Just after that meeting I was summoned 
home by the death of my father, and my roommate, Robert 
M. Mateer, filled my place on the committee in completing 
and directing the mailing of the circulars. 

It was shortly after the appointment of the committee 
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that I happened upon the January 1, 1877, number of the 
Association Watchman, wherein I found and read with the 
liveliest interest an article by my one Lowell Convention 
acquaintance, Robert Weidensall. Only one inventor who 
has suddenly collided with another who has been cherishing 
a similar line of thought can appreciate the impression 
made upon me by the article of that Association pioneer. 
It was inspiring beyond expression to again meet this kin- 
dred spirit through the medium of cold type, by which his 
warm-hearted longings had in that instance reached me a 
thousand miles away and nearly five years after our last 
and only meeting, since which time there had been no com- 
munication between us, nor had I been privileged to hear or 
know anything whatever concerning his life and work. 

His insistence upon the need of organization and super- 
vision by a secretary confirmed what we had already con- 
sidered and had undertaken to bring about. . . . The one 
thing needful, the sine qua non for the proposed movement 
which I recognized at the beginning, but which had not yet 
been taken into account outside of Princeton, was not only 
a man behind the gun, but a great college behind the man 
behind the gun. This was Princeton’s original and unique 
contribution. The very nature of the case was such that 
the movement among the colleges must proceed from within 
and not from without... . 

The Princeton circular did its work. A fair number of 
hearty responses were received from the colleges and, on 
original Young Men’s Christian Association in London, 
the sixth day of June, 1877, the thirty-third birthday of the 
twenty-five delegates from twenty-one colleges in twelve 
States and the District of Columbia met at a designated 
point in the Convention Hall in Louisville and then and there 
the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Movement was 
born. 


THE CIRCULAR THAT “DID ITS WORK” 
| PRINCETON CoLLEGE, March 27, 1877. 
DEAR CHRISTIAN BROTHERS: 
Our Society for the advancement of Christian growth 
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and work in college has recently connected itself with the 
Y MCA. Although we are entirely independent of that 
body in our local organization, yet we desire to take advan- 
tage of some of the systems of Christian work which that 
Association has developed. One of these is a system. of fre- 
quent correspondence between the different branches of that 
Association. We desire to establish a similar system of cor- 
respondence in and between all the Christian organizations 
in the colleges and universities of our land. 

We believe that by a frequent exchange of Christian 
correspondence the ties that bind us together as Christian 
students would be greatly strengthened, but we desire, above 
all, to develop Christian influences and a spirit of active 
Christian work among college students. Is it not a fact, 
dear brothers, that while the students in our colleges are 
being awakened to active exertion in athletic and literary 
pursuits, our spiritual growth is suffered to remain almost 
entirely neglected? Does not a cold intellectuality far too 
often chill the zeal of Christian students? Is it not true that 
but few of our college Christian Associations are persist- 
ently active in endeavoring to arouse their members to seek 
the conversion of their fellow students? Do not a com- 
paratively small number of our liberally educated young 
men enter the ministry? 

We feel that these things are not as they should be. Shall 
we not endeavor with God’s help to remedy them? We en- 
treat you to join us in a systematic effort to bring about 
united work in all our colleges for the conversion of stu- 
dents and their consecration to active service for the Lord. 
Brothers, the importance of the subject ought to arouse us. 
Can we bring young men to consecrate themselves to future 
work in spreading and preaching the Gospel? Who can 
tell the number of souls that through their efforts may 
become partakers of salvation? Does not the nation need 
the consecration of its intellectual life to Christian 
work? 

We believe that a system of correspondence would tend 
to accomplish the results which we have mentioned. We 
are aware that the greater part of the Christian work in 
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colleges must be done by the personal labor of students one 
with another; but we think that letters from the Christian 
organization of one college to that of another would do 
much to arouse the zeal necessary for active and successful 
Christian work. Christian interest would be awakened, 
Christian sympathy be communicated, and revivals in true 
religion spread from one college to another. In addition to 
such good results springing from this correspondence, much 
good might be accomplished through it by establishing inter- 
visits for the purpose of Christian work between the stu- 
dents of colleges situated near each other. 

By deliberating together, we may also be able in some 
way to establish an Intercollegiate Association of a Chris- 
tian character that would greatly enhance the desirable 
results referred to. We are all aware of the vast benefits 
derived from intercollegiate relations in other regards. Then 
why should not we, as Christians, endeavor to secure, on a 
higher spiritual plane, a similar fruitage for the blessed 
Master ? 

Reflection will suggest to you the many good results which 
may flow from such a consummation. Every year there is 
an especial awakening in some section of the country in 
connection with which the colleges enjoy a season of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. Through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit these conventions might thus be 
made centers from which blessed influences would flow 
through all the colleges, and ultimately tell for good through- 
out the whole national life. Cannot we then, in order to 
perfect measures that will lead to a realization of such 
blessed results as we have been able to present only by way 
of suggestion, make arangements to meet each other through 
delegates at a convention to be held some time during the 
present year? 

The idea of an independent convention composed exclu- 
sively of college delegates to be held in the spring at some 
central point has been considered. After advice from vari- 
ous sources, and a careful consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, however, it is our decided opinion that the best plan 
would be our attendance at the annual convention of the 
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Y M CA, which is to be held at Louisville, Ky., upon June 
6 to Io. 

In this convention we could both receive and impart good. 
The committee having charge of the arrangements for the 
convention are willing to devote a portion of the time to a 
discussion of Christian work in colleges. At some time dur- 
ing the continuance of that convention we can, also, hold a 
separate meeting of college delegates to consider such sub- 
jects as we have suggested. Among the considerations in 
favor of this latter plan are the following: 

Some forty colleges, independent of this movement, will 
be represented in the Louisville Convention, and hence would 
incur a double expense if an independent convention were 
held. A larger attendance will, therefore, be secured at that 
time and place. Again, Louisville is a central point and, in 
connection with the Y M C A, tickets can be secured at 
greatly reduced prices. 

We entreat you, as brothers in Christ, to give the whole 
subject a careful and prayerful consideration ; and communi- 
cate to us at your earliest convenience the result of your 
deliberations. We hope you will feel free to offer any sugges- 
tions occurring to you regarding the subject; and, if any 
other plan for attaining the desired end seems preferable, 
that you will submit it. 

As soon as possible after hearing from the various col- 
leges of the land, we will notify you as to the favor with 
which the subject is received, and will inform you of the 
definite arrangements agreed upon by a majority of the col- 
leges. 

aa for us, dear Brothers, and for the success of our 
work; and we shall continue to pray that God’s blessing 
may attend you all. 

R. M. Mareer, 
W. M. Sirs, 
H. M. McDowna Lp, 
A. W. HALsEy, 
F. V. Harris, 
Committee on behalf of Philadelphian 
Society of Princeton College. 
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Text of Minutes of The Philadelphian Soctety with re- 
ports (1) of Committee on Correspondence with the col- 
leges, and (2) of delegates to the Louisville Student Con- 
ference. 

1. May 19, 1877 


The Committee appointed to enter into correspondence 
with other colleges made the following report, which was 
adopted. 

Your Committee appointed last term to enter into a cor- 
respondence with the other institutions of the land in regard 
to the interests of religion, would beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing report: 

a. In accordance with the instructions of the Society, they 
prepared and sent out a circular letter to two hundred insti- 
tutions of the land, in which they called their attention to the 
deplorable dearth of Christian influences and the glaring 
lack of earnest Christian effort among the students of our 
colleges ; also to the special importance and duty of making 
vigorous and united exertion to the end that the educated 
element in our country may be made subservient to its 
higher religious interests. In consideration of which we 
proposed a system of correspondence between the colleges ; 
and intervisits among those situated near each other. We 
also called attention to the recognized benefits derived from 
intercollegiate relations of a secular character and in order 
to secure on a higher spiritual plane a similar fruitage for 
the blessed Master, we proposed the establishment of some 
kind of intercollegiate organization of a religious charac- 
ter. That these various suggestions might be duly consid- 
ered and acted upon, we proposed that all should meet at 
Louisville, Ky., on June 6, in connection with the YM CA 
convention. 

b. The Committee received responses from about forty 
colleges. 

c. Some of these have no religious society whatever but 
were brought to realize its need and were proceeding to 
organize. 
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d. These colleges express themselves as in hearty sym- 
pathy with the suggestions of our letter and as desirous to 
cooperate in carrying them into effect; to this end some 
twenty at least will send delegates to Louisville, a part hav- 
ing already appointed them. 

e. To the colleges likely to be represented the Committee 
have written a second letter in which they communicated 
an expression of the sentiments of the colleges heard from, 
announcing that we would meet at Louisville. They also 
sent their names to the General Secretary of the YMCA 
that he might supply them with proper credentials, pro- 
grams, etc. 

jf. Judging from those colleges already heard from, the 
Committee believe that much good has also been done by 
the circular letter; that among those that have not yet re- 
sponded it has even led to the formation of many new 
societies. The Committee feel amply repaid in the good 
influence already exerted by their correspondence and hope 
for great things in the future, that the movement will ulti- 
mately result, if faithfully followed up, in enlisting all the 
institutions of the land in a united and more active Christian 
effort through a permanent organization, and thus tell for 
good throughout our whole national life. The history 
of all great organizations for good leads us to expect that 
it will require time and effort to realize the full measure 
of good anticipated; but it will be none the less real and 
grand on that account, and none the less worthy to be 
labored and prayed for. 

g. The Committee would recommend that a correspond- 
ence be kept up throughout the ensuing year with such 
institutions as desire it, through a permanent committee for 
that purpose; and that they read at our meetings such let- 
ters as they may deem best. 

h. They would recommend that this Committee consist 
of two seniors and one junior and that they be appointed 
by the first President from the coming senior class. ‘They 
would recommend that Mr. Wishard, who will be at Louis- 
ville, be appointed as one of our delegates and that we elect 
him, also that a committee of three be appointed to collect 
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what they can to defray his expenses and that the deficiency 
be made up out of the treasury. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. W. HaAtsey, 

R. M. MATEER, 

F. V. Harris, Committee. 

W. M. SmirTH, 

H. M. McDona .p, 


2. June 16, 1877 


Mr. McDonald, one of the delegates to the Y M C A 
Convention held at Louisville, Ky., made a verbal report. 
He stated that there were twenty-one colleges represented 
by twenty-five delegates, coming from eleven states. That 
there was a special meeting among the college delegates and 
also that three-quarters of an hour was allowed in the con- 
vention for the discussion of Christian work in colleges. A 
general college secretary was appointed in the convention 
and Mr. Wishard, 1877, was elected for this year. He is 
allowed to appoint a secretary for each state. In closing 
Mr. McDonald said that there were about two hundred 
colleges in the land, while but about fifty have any religious 
society and that he thought that by having these conventions 
and establishing some means of communication between the 
different colleges religious societies could be established 
throughout all the colleges and much good accomplished. 


The twenty-five student delegates from the twenty-one 
colleges, assembled in their first Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion Conference at Louisville, built and launched a ship 
and cheerfully “gave her to the god of storms, the light- 
ning and the gale.” They specified, however, that she 
should sail under convoy of the International Conven- 
tion and Committee and should carry one of their own 
number as pilot, and recommended for this position the 
comparatively seasoned young mariner from Indiana 
University, Hanover, and Princeton. 
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Among the delegates to the Louisville International 
Convention, and participating in the session at which 
the report of the Student Conference was received, were 
Prof. A. K. Spence, then of Fisk University, and Rev. J. 
William Jones of Richmond, Va., who were leaders in 
the two original College Associations in the universities 
of Michigan and Virginia in 1858. Robert Weidensall 
was also there and gave the new movement his pioneering 
and prophetic benediction. 

The ship is launched and the pilot is on board; the 
seven seas and “the uttermost parts’ lie open, and a 
power greater than that of wind or steam throbs in the 
engines. 

One of the delegates to the Student Conference at 
Louisville was James H. Cowan of the University of 
Tennessee, who, under the inspiration of this conference 
and of the Association International Convention, with 
which it was connected, became a leader in and lifelong 
friend of the Association Movement in his own univer- 
sity, city, and state. Mr. Cowan writes: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., 


March 20, 1926. 
My DEAR OBER: 


As I remember, the College Conference was held in the 
Sunday-school room of the Presbyterian Church. Prince- 
ton having called the conference, and Wishard being the 
leader of the Princeton delegation, naturally presided and 
took the leading part in the discussions. 

I was much impressed with Wishard’s ability as a leader, 
together with his enthusiasm and consecration. At that 
time, I was only a Freshman and this was my first Asso- 
ciation Convention, and being young and of rather a retir- 
ing disposition, I did not take much part in the conference. 
Wishard impressed my freshman mind as a collegian of un- 
usually wide experience. 
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The next year, in the spring of 1878, Wishard visited 
our Tennessee colleges and stopped in our home in Knox- 
ville and a warm personal attachment was formed which 
never ceased. He also attended our Tennessee Association 
State Convention in 1880, and was regarded as a platform 
speaker of great power. 

In the beginning of his student work, and while giving 
only part of his time to it, I received frequent autograph let- 
ters from him written in his characteristic bold style in one 
of which, I recall, he stated that his home was in Indiana, 
his abiding place Princeton, and his address in New York 
City. Wishard was undoubtedly “the man for the times” 
providentially provided for the work which he fulfilled so 
well. 

Most cordially yours, 
James H. Cowan. 


MoNUMENT ON PRINCETON CAMPUS MARKING THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE YOUNG 
MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


CHAPTER VI 


A DETAINED VOLUNTEER AND A STUDENT 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The nomination by the Student Conference at Louis- 
ville and the subsequent official call from the Interna- 
tional Committee did not find Luther Wishard entirely 
unprepared. The “‘call’’ had been registered in his inner 
consciousness some months before and these were con- 
firmations to him of seeming providential leading. The 
official call from the Committee reached him on Sept. 14, 
and as he says in his memoirs, . 

Little time was required for preparation; about all I had 
to do was to strap my small trunk wherein all my belong- 
ings found ample space. Early Sept. 17 found me en route 
for New York, where I[ arrived after a day’s stop at Prince- 
ton. 


While Wishard was fully aware of the importance of 
the work he was undertaking, he did not for more than 
two years understand that it would require all of his 
time and for quite a period of time. He still expected to 
enter the work of the regular Christian ministry, and he 
entered Union Theological Seminary with that end in 
view. He thought that he could do the work required 
of a “college secretary” of the Association International 
Committee in the time he could spare from his seminary 
work, and that if, and when, the college work grew to 
the extent of demanding a man’s full time, some other 
man would be found to take it up. 

The stipend attached to the office of “College Secretary” 

4I 
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for the first year was $250, enough, as he estimated, to 
supplement what he had in hand toward the expenses 
of his first seminary year. Concerning his initial experi- 
ences as “College Secretary,” Wishard writes: 


After getting fairly settled upon my student life in Union 
Seminary, I began, in conference with Mr. Morse, to survey 
the situation. | had much to learn and much to unlearn; the 
chief of the latter being the inefficiency of correspondence 
alone as an extension agency. It very soon became appar- 
ent that personal touch with the colleges was indispensable. 
Letter writing was valuable, but chiefly as a forerunner and 
follow-up of actual visits. Another surprise awaited me, 
namely, the spirit of exclusiveness prevalent in so much 
greater degree in Eastern than in Western colleges—what- 
ever the cause, it proved to be a very real and unyielding 
obstacle to the progress of the Student Movement in the 
Fast, and had it not been for Princeton’s leadership and that 
of the Intercollegiate Movement the difficulties would have 
been well-nigh insuperable. These and other difficulties 
quickly demonstrated the necessity of bringing into play the 
spirit of Jay Gould’s terse order, “Come, don’t write!” and 
Cesar’s well-worn, but not out-worn policy, “I came, I saw, 
I conquered.” I have dwelt more fully upon this point than 
I shall upon any other feature of that initial period of ex- 
periment because of its bearing upon the widening of my 
comprehension of the period of service involved in pioneer- 
ing and perpetuating the Movement. 


In the two years in which Wishard gave only part 
time to the College Association work, the number of Col- 
lege Associations and the membership of these Associa- 
tions more than doubled, from twenty-six to fifty-four 
Associations, and from 1,320 to 2,706 members. 

At the beginning of his second year, in the fall of 
1878, Wishard issued the first number of The Col- 
lege Bulletin (forerunner of The Intercollegian) as a 
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medium of communication between the College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. By the end of that col- 
lege year, the spring of 1879, a Form of Constitution of 
the College Young Men’s Christian Association was pre- 
pared and this was adopted by the Second Intercollegiate 
Association Conference, held in connection with the Inter- 
national Y M C A Convention in Baltimore, June, 1879. 
The work was becoming unified and standardized. 

During these first two years also Wishard found time 
for the promotion of quite a volume of Association inter- 
collegiate correspondence, for visitation of thirty col- 
leges, and for attendance at twenty Association Con- 
ventions where he met over two hundred college students. 
Revivals had occurred in many colleges in connection 
with the work of the College Associations, reporting 
more than five hundred conversions of college students. 

Meanwhile a significant development had taken place 
in Wishard’s personal experience and in his attitude 
toward his prospective life work, which he still felt was 
to be the regular ministry and not a specialized work 
like that of the Association secretaryship. In Wishard’s 
first year as College Secretary, while attending lectures 
in Union Theological Seminary, he heard for the first 
time the story of “The Haystack Prayer Meeting’ and 
the birth of American Foreign Missions, in the forming 
of the first American Student Missionary Society in 
Williams College, in 1806, resulting incidentally in the 
organization of the “American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions,” the first Church Missionary So- 
ciety in America. 

The details of the story we will not repeat here, but 
its effect on Wishard was striking and immediate. Con- 
cerning this experience he says: 
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It is easy enough to imagine how one who was directing 
a Student Movement in the last quarter of the century 
would be impressed by the deeds of the Christian students 
of the first quarter. We were their lineal spiritual descend- 
ants and successors; what they had begun it was ours to 
complete ; they had sown in the century’s early springtime ; 
we were to reap what they had sown in the century’s 
autumn; they said: “We can do it, if we will!” They had 
willed, but our wills must now be brought into play to con- 
summate their daring purpose. It was then and there my 
determination took root, which, after further cultivation and 
watering, put forth leaves like a plant. 

This purpose was deepened and strengthened through my 
intimate fellowship with Robert M. Mateer, my old col- 
lege roommate. He had for years been dedicated to for- 
eign missions and already had two brothers in China. He 
was the chief promoter of the foreign missionary life of 
the seminary and was the founder of the Interseminary 
Missionary Alliance. It was impossible to be in close touch 
with him as I was without being charged with his spirit. 


In the fall of 1879 the college work closed in on 
Wishard and began to demand his full time and for an 
indefinite period of time. Concerning this experience 
he writes : 


I entered my classes in my senior year in Princeton Sem- 
inary in the fall of 1879, fully intending to complete my the- 
ological course. Strong pressure was brought to bear on 
me to attend a series of conventions in Canada and the West, 
to which I yielded, intending to resume my studies in Jan- 
uary, 1880. Again, however, I was approached for an 
extended organizing tour in Tennessee, and again yielded. 

On returning to Princeton, I realized that the time for 
the great decision had fully come. I had already taken 
counsel with President McCosh, who had convened a joint 
conference of professors in the college and seminary, com- 
posed of himself, Doctors Murray and Duffield, and my 
close friend, Rev. William Harris of the college, and Doc- 
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tors Aiken and Green from the seminary. Mr. Morse of 
the International Committee was present and made a full 
statement concerning the progress of the Student Move- 
ment. The consensus of the conference was that I accept 
the colleges as my parish and the college secretaryship as 
my ministry... . 

Not long after the Princeton Conference to which refer- 
ence has been made, I had a most enlightening interview 
with Dr. William M. Taylor of Broadway Tabernacle, my 
ideal preacher, in which he said: “I sympathize with your 
desire to go to the foreign missionary field and I would ordi- 
narily be the last man to detain you. You seem, however, 
to be providentially detained. You are doing a great work 
which you may not be able to delegate. I have long been 
guided by a principle which has served me at some im- 
portant crises of my life, namely, never to move forward 
until the door in front of me is open and the door behind 
me is closed. A door great and effectual is clearly opened 
to you. Is the door behind you closed?’ It was hard, how- 
ever, to turn away from China on which my heart had been 
fixed for months. I seriously considered certain substitutes 
who might take my place in the college work, but nothing 
came of it. 


Finally, Wishard had an unhurried conference with 
Cephas Brainerd, for twenty-five years chairman of the 
International Committee, who did not try to influence his 
decision but gave him his appraisal of the Association 
Movement. In Wishard’s own words: 


. suggested that by remaining in this country I 
might help to bring about a missionary uprising such as 
the Baltimore Convention (1879) had planned for, and 
might thus reproduce my own life on the mission field many 
fold... . I did not reach a clear decision until the following 
noonday, and that found me in the Fulton Street Prayer 
Meeting, to which I had sent a request for prayer for divine 
guidance. My request was read at the meeting and prayer 
was offered followed by the singing of Ray Palmer’s 
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immortal hymn, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” As they 
sang the lines, 
“Oh may I from this day | 
Be wholly thine,” 


I walked out of the room assured that I was destined for a 
period of years to remain in America for the sake of foreign 
missions ; and so my heart was fixed and my path was clear 
at last, and from then until the fullness of time had come I 
never wavered. 


It was a forward step in the religious life of the col- 
leges when the Young Men’s Christian Association united 
in one comprehensive organization the various religious 
interests and activities of the students. In a number of 
institutions separate organizations had existed for a 
variety of purposes, such as, Bible study, Sunday-school 
work in the college neighborhood, devotional meetings of 
students, and missions. 

“The Mills Society of Inquiry” of Williams College, 
for example, perpetuated the memory of “The Haystack 
Prayer Meeting” of 1806, and yet even before the launch- 
ing of the Intercollegiate Association movement, Williams 
had decided to merge this time-honored missionary organ- 
ization in a Student Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In drafting the “Constitution of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association,’ to be submitted to the 
Second Intercollegiate Association Conference to be held 
in connection with the International Y M C A Convention 
at Baltimore in June, 1879, Wishard included: 


. the appointing of a Missionary Committee, who 
shall provide for monthly meetings in the interest of Home 
and Foreign Missionary work, select leaders, and topics for 
these meetings, and endeavor to stimulate among the stu- 
dents a deep interest in the missionary cause. 
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In arranging the program for the coming Intercol- 
legiate Association Conference at Baltimore, Wishard felt 
it desirable to give special emphasis to the subject of 
missions and thought it would be most appropriate to 
have this subject presented by a representative of Wil- 
liams College, of whose students the first Student Mis- 
sionary Society in America was formed. He therefore 
asked ex-President Mark Hopkins of Williams College, 
who was also at that time the President of the “American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” to select 
the man “to voice the missionary appeal’ at this confer- 
ence and Dr. Hopkins selected Henry P. Perkins, 1879, a 
missionary volunteer and one of the strongest men in the 
college. 

To prepare the minds of College Association delegates 
to the Baltimore Conference for the special emphasis it 
was proposed to give to the missionary department, 
Wishard devoted two-thirds of the space in the March, 
1879, issue of the College Bulletin to the subject of Mis- 
sions, including the following editorial : 


A Word Concerning Missions! We devote considerable 
space in this number of the Bulletin to the subject of Mis- 
sions, believing it to be a cause which demands the increased 
attention of students. 

So far as our observation has extended this cause is sadly 
neglected in very many of our colleges. Fellow students, 
this ought not so to be. If this be the most important ques- 
tion, it should receive our chief consideration. If the col- 
leges would take hold of this matter in earnest, an impulse 
would be given to the Missionary Movement which would 
be felt ere long throughout the entire church and in the 
most remote hamlet in heathendom. 

“The Great Commission” comes to us directly today as 
it did to the young men who stood on the hillsides of Pales- 
tine nineteen centuries ago, and first received it from the lips 
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of the first and greatest missionary. Some one may say 
“the subject is too vast; we can’t take the time to consider 
it.’ Dear Brother, when the Lord Jesus gave us new 
hearts, He gave us hearts large enough to embrace the 
whole world. The consideration of it will take time, but its 
importance is so tremendous, we haven't time to neglect it. 


The Intercollegiate Association Conference assembled 
at Baltimore and Wishard writes concerning it: 


The Missionary Department of the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association was there proposed and created and 
the enthusiasm of the student body and their consecration 
were naturally intensified by the mighty spiritual appeals 
of D. L. Moody, the Chairman of the Convention. He 
spoke with such surpassing power in his closing address, 
and the audience was so uplifted thereby that a thoughtful 
delegate remarked as Mr. Moody closed: “If he should be 
translated like Elijah before our eyes it would be in perfect 
keeping with our emotions.” 

From that time forth, in season, and as some of my fellow 
secretaries declared, “out of season,” the missionary pur- 
pose of the College Associations was advocated and pro- 
moted, committees were appointed in colleges to develop 
missionary spirit and impart missionary intelligence; the 
topic was invariably treated in my college visits and definite 
time was devoted to the subject in convention programs. 


Wishard planned and conducted a series of Medi- 
cal Students’ Missionary Conferences in 1883 and 1884, 
in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other 
medical college centers, addressed by prominent medical 
missionaries and others, designed to develop the mission- 
ary department of the Medical Student Associations and 
to enlist students as prospective medical missionaries. 

When I was in the Association state work in Massa- 
chusetts, Wishard had me appointed as fraternal dele- 
gate to represent the Intercollegiate Y M C A at the 
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meeting of the Interseminary Missionary Alliance at 
Hartford, Conn., October 25 to 28, 1883, and, in view 
of my comparative inexperience, he thought it wise to 
coach me as to the importance of the occasion and the 
content of my message to the Alliance, which he felt 
should include a statement of the missionary significance 
and opportunity of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the way in which the Student Associa- 
tions were undertaking to improve their opportunity. 

It was a seventeen-page letter, but I will quote only 
such portion of it as is relevant to the subject under 
consideration. 


You go as the representative of the Intercollegiate Y M 
C A, not as the representative of any committee. 

You want to make the Alliance fully understand the fact 
of our organization. You should of course, do this briefly, 
yet clearly. You should touch clearly upon the sixfold 
purpose of our work, viz.: (a) individual work; (b) Bible 
study; (c) prayer meeting; (d) missionary meeting; (e) 
neighborhood work; (/) intercollegiate relations. 

This should be done in a very few sentences and leave 
more time for touching more forcibly upon the two great 
fundamental purposes of our work: 

1. To save men in college. 

2. To send men out to save men: 

(a) as Christian business men, 
(b) as Association Secretaries, 
(c) as ministers, 

(d) as missionaries. 

Now, then, for your strong point! The attention of men 
must be turned toward the work of foreign missions before 
leaving college, before deciding to stay here in this country. 

This we are actually doing by: 

I. Missionary meetings (monthly). 

2. Missionary literature. . 

3. Missionary addresses. 
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4. Missionary conventions and discussions. 

5. Missionary correspondence: 

(a) with alumni, 

(b) with students in Missionary Colleges. (We are 
just about issuing a letter of fraternal greet- 
ing to Missionary Colleges all over the world.) 

Some Associations are supporting students in missionary 
schools. At the end of the last college year thirteen college 
men reported their decision to go as missionaries as a result 
of the college Y M C A missionary work. A special point 
should be made about Medical College Associations very 
greatly emphasizing the missionary department of the work. 
Speak of the Medical Students’ Missionary Conference at 
Lake Forest, Ill., and the larger meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago this fall. 

Call attention to the fact that the students who in- 
augurated the missionary movement in America were col- 
lege boys, and show how they went to several colleges, 
Union, Yale, etc., to try to arouse missionary zeal, and tell 
how they failed in securing any definite results because of 
the terrible spiritual dearth in the colleges. Then show how 
the college boys in the latter part of the century took up 
the work and established it upon a thorough intercollegiate 
basis. 

Appeal to the alumni in the Alliance to stir up their col- 
lege Associations to increased missionary endeavor and ex- 
press the satisfaction it gives us as college students to be 
recognized as corresponding members of the Alliance. 

I want to say to you, Ober, that the Committee recognize 
this as a very important meeting and you will be the only 
man to represent the College Association there. Excuse so 
long a letter and so poorly written. I write at length at 
request of the Committee, but have no excuse to offer for 
the miserable chirography. If you can wade through this 
you will be able to do anything. 


These were the days when the stenographer was more 
of a luxury than a necessity, and we wasted enough time 
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in trying to decipher each other’s chirography to pay for 
several stenographers. 

Of the things we have said and recorded, this is the 
sum, that Wishard, in his first year out of college and the 
first year of his experience as College Secretary, saw the 
vision of foreign missions and purposed to become a for- 
eign missionary; that he shared this vision with the Col- 
lege Young Men’s Christian Association and it became 
a missionary organization; that he “essayed” to go to 
the foreign field as a regular missionary, but was provi- 
dentially prevented even from completing his course of 
theological training, and was detained in America for a 
season until he could satisfy the reason for his call to the 
College Secretaryship; and that he “was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision.” 


PASADENA, CAL., 
April 16, 1926. 
My DEAR Mr, OBER: 

In the autumn of 1877, I entered the Theological Semi- 
nary where I was a classmate of Luther D. Wishard and 
an inner circle of friends including Mateer, Laughlin, Mof- 
fat, and others. We took our meals at the same club and 
roomed in the same old seminary building. 

Mr. Wishard, however, was providentially diverted from 
his theological studies in the midst of his course by his ac- 
ceptance of the call to inaugurate and develop the College 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

But Mr. Wishard was developing a greater work than 
the completion of any seminary course. I well recall his 
conviction of the Divine call, his enthusiasm for the work, 
and his careful approaches to institutions and students, that 
his work might be done understandingly and successfully. 

All this nearly half a century since our first meeting, I 
have had great appreciation for Wishard’s character. His 
service was really remarkable and his purposes always pure. 

Mr. Wishard was an affectionate, lovable man and a 
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devoted Christian who always delighted in the service of the 
Lord. I have known few servants of Christ with such 
enthusiasm for Him and His service. He had an open 
mindedness and a spontaneous testimony that promptly chal- 
lenged young men to turn to Christ and attach themselves 
permanently to Him. 

For one who took his work so seriously, Wishard readily 
relaxed, was very social, had a buoyant spirit and a fund 
of humor that were really refreshing to himself and his 
friends. Whether he was away from the seminary two days 
or two to four weeks, on his tours in the colleges, all the 
thirty odd students in the old seminary dormitory were at 
once aware of his return and glad to hear his reports. 

Mr. Wishard had a remarkable memory and was a gifted 
letter writer. It was my great pleasure, in January, 1925, to 
have an evening with Mr. Wishard and his interesting 
family in their home in New York City, and I marveled 
how readily he recalled strange Japanese names, locations, 
and circumstances corresponding in part with my own 
experiences in Japan thirty-five years later. A year ago an 
eminent philanthropist in the Middle West referred to 
Wishard as a most impressive letter writer, and so he was. 

When I bade my friend “good night” that winter evening 
in 1925, little did I think that the next time we were to 
meet, it would be “good morning” in the “land that is fairer 
than day.” | 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) WitLiAmM L. PEARSON. 


March 8, 1926. 
My bear Mr. OBER: 

Few men entered into my earlier life as fully and richly 
as did Mr. Wishard. We met, of course, at a time when 
I was ready to catch something of his enthusiasm and to 
respond to the vision which possessed him. 

He impressed me as being entirely devoted to the great 
cause which he had made his own—that of drawing the 
college students of North America into a great Christian 
fellowship and of leading men to use their energies and 
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influence for unselfish ends. It was inevitable that this broad 
purpose should soon embrace the whole earth. 

One reason for Wishard’s singular power of impress- 
ing those with whom he came into close contact was the 
mystic in him. He lived much in the heavenly, but not to 
the extent of losing his contact with everyday affairs, nor 
of diverting his energies from the ordinary contacts of life, 
but in the better sense of an hourly and daily communion 
with Christ, so genuine that it impressed those who knew 
him. 

He was emphatically the man for that particular period 
and task. He had many of the qualities of a pioneer, energy, 
heroism, persistence, simple faith, and he had the rewards 
of a pioneer. 

He lived to see a development greater than his dreams 
and though this development was committed to other hands, 
he never ceased to be devoutly thankful that God had given 
him the unusual opportunity of laying sound and strong 
the foundations on which others have since been building. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK K. SANDERS. 


In the beginning of this chapter, Wishard refers to his 
discovery of the spirit of exclusiveness, or conservatism, 
of Eastern colleges and the effect of this discovery in lead- 
ing him to revise his estimate of the time it would take 
him to bring the Association Student Movement to the 
point where it would be self-perpetuating. 

Wishard’s experience in Hanover and Princeton had 
probably led him to regard the college, North, East, West, 
or South, as the natural habitat of the “revival,” and the 
college undergraduate as ready to respond to the evan- 
gelistic appeal. 

My undergraduate experience in an Eastern college 
confirms Mr. Wishard’s discovery as to Eastern college 
conservatism. We believed in religion, but not in the 
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emotional type of religion, and we also believed in 
revivals and in foreign missions, as excellent for the 
heathen, but not for home consumption. Conditions in 
Williams were perhaps typical of those in other Eastern 
colleges, though Princeton may have been an exception. 

There was plenty of plain living and high thinking 
among students and faculty; there were also some demon- 
strations of “pure and undefiled religion,’ that were a 
perpetual evangel; there was much apathy, and there were 
some “sons of Belial.” 

I remember, and am still going in the strength of, some 
great talks on God and the Christian way of life, by ex- 
President Mark Hopkins, “on one end of the log,” and 
with mental and spiritual eye undimmed at eighty, but, 
during my undergraduate days I cannot recall any “col- 
lege revival.”’ 


CyHaprtTer VII 
A SEVEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGN 


From the time of the Indianapolis Association Conven- 
tion in 1870 to the Louisville Convention in 1877, the 
increase of Associations in colleges was, as already noted, 
from ten to twenty-six. In an equal period of seven 
years, from 1877 to 1884, during which time Wishard 
was alone in the prosecution of the college work, I having 
joined him on Jan. 1, 1885, the growth in College Asso- 
ciations was from 26 to 181 and the membership of these 
Associations from 1,320 to 9,716. 

These are striking and significant figures, and yet how 
little is revealed by them of the story of these seven 
epoch-making years! Taken by themselves these figures 
appear as milestones in the triumphal progress of a 
spontaneous and irresistible movement, but one who reads 
them against the background and from the point of view 
of the conservative college world of that period realizes 
that they are the record of achievement of a religious 
engineer, comparable with that of the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

Wishard’s work as pioneer Student Secretary in 
this initial period of the Student Association Movement 
was one that required great faith, indomitable courage, 
and untiring industry. There were obstacles and there 
were adversaries; but, as Wishard used to say, “The only 
use an obstacle has is to be overcome,” and he went about 
the work of overcoming them wisely, tactfully, forcefully, 
and persistently. 

Perhaps the most difficult obstacle was conservatism. 

95 
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One of Wishard’s early tours included a visit to a de- 
nominational college with a Theological Seminary 
attached, or was it a Theological Seminary with a college 
attached? The President of the seminary opposed 
Wishard’s coming, chiefly on the ground that he was a 
layman and possibly might not conduct this meeting 
“decently and in order.”’ The intercollegiate appeal and 
some influential indorsement which Wishard was wise 
enough to secure prevailed in council and Wishard came. 

His meetings and messages proved “times of refresh- 
ing’ to the student body, and also to some of the faculty, 
and the old Doctor, who attended the final meeting, was 
caught in the procession that crowded up to shake 
Wishard’s hand and to tell him how much good he had 
done them. The old Doctor still “had his doubts” but 
courtesy required that he say something and so he said: 
“Well, Mr. Wishard, I see that you are going to leave us. 
Really, I feel that you haven’t done us any harm.” 

“Do you mean that, Doctor?” said Wishard. “That 
is the great object of my life; that is the one thing I am 
living for, not to do any harm.” 

Wishard had a rich vein of humor, and in conversa- 
tion or public address, was a fascinating talker. Yet, 
under and through it all ran the deep, serious purpose by 
which his life was dominated, which you must soon 
acknowledge to be the greatest thing in the world, then 
want to have a part in it, and then begin to wonder how 
soon he would give you the opportunity. 

Wishard also had the ability and disposition to “do the 
work of an evangelist,” which enabled him to plow the 
ground in some very difficult student fields for his more 
permanent work of organization. In his early student 
work in America, a tour through the Rocky Mountain 
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and the Pacific Coast sections for the purpose of organ- 
izing Student Young Men’s Christian Associations 
revealed that in the state colleges and universities there 
were scarcely any Christians. This condition did not 
discourage him. He simply changed his message and 
emphasis and gave his time to the work of making 
Christians, who later were organized into Student Chris- 
tian Associations. Whatever Wishard’s ostensible errand 
in his visit to a college, he was always ready, as occasion 
offered, to press the claims of Jesus Christ on the lives 
and life services of college men. On the occasion of my 
first meeting with him on his visit to Williams College, 
in 1882, a non-Christian senior, a strong character, who 
heard him speak, said to me: “That man talks more like 
Moody than any other man I ever heard.” 

Wishard, however, was more than an evangelist and he 
was more than an organizer, although he did both kinds 
of work supremely well. He was a pioneer. A pioneer, 
as we use the term, is a man who has a vision in advance 
of the other men of his generation, and not merely gives 
his ideas publicity, but gives his life to the materializing 
of his vision. Such men were the Pilgrim Fathers; such 
a man also was David Livingstone, who gave us the 
proverb: “The end of the exploration is the beginning of 
the enterprise.” 

In Wishard’s report of his work for the last year of this 
seven-year period, 1877 to 1884, one can get an idea of 
his “plan of campaign’ and see the progressive develop- 
ment of the work of the Student Associations in their 
various undertakings, under his leadership. 

It is evident that he has been steadily “hewing to the 
line” of the “form of Constitution of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations,” the adoption of which he 
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secured at the Second Student Association Conference in 
Baltimore, in 1879, and which was amended and re- 
affirmed at the subsequent Student Conferences of 1881 
and 1883. 


In this report, Wishard says in part: 


The work of the college year just closing has not dif- 
fered so much from those preceding it in purpose and 
method as in degree and results. The same agencies have 
been utilized as in preceding years, vig.: correspondence, 
publication, conventions, and visitation, though my conven- 
tion work has been about twice as heavy as in any preced- 
ing year. 

The number of visits made is about the same as in the past 
few years, but the length of time devoted to many visits was 
almost twice as great, and I am convinced that the interests 
of the Associations have been proportionately advanced. 

The College Associations are entering each year more 
fully and successfully upon the various forms of work con- 
templated in their constitution. 

I. Individual Work.—By this agency new students are 
sought out before they have been in college a week, in many 
cases a day, and are welcomed to the Christian fellowship 
of the older students. They are induced to unite with the 
Association, and thereby to take a public stand as Christians, 
if they be such. If they are not Christians they are just as 
warmly welcomed, and persuaded to associate themselves 
with those who are, and are thus brought under influences 
which frequently result in their conversion. 

II. Devotional Meeting.—All of the College Associations 
hold these, some daily, more semi-weekly—all at least 
weekly. In these the students gain experience in taking 
part in prayer and remarks. Brevity is insisted upon, both 
in the length of the meetings and of the remarks and 
prayers. In many colleges twenty or more take part in the 
hour. The subjects of these meetings are usually announced 
by bulletin boards and cards and the meetings vary fre- 
quently in character. 
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III. Bible Study.—There has been a steady advance in 
this department, and gradually the colleges are approaching 
the most practical method of study. ‘The purpose of this 
class is such study of the Bible as will render students 
familiar with its use in dealing with the unconverted. The 
meetings are held weekly and the topical method of study 
is employed. So many requests have been made for printed 
outlines and suggestions on this special kind of study that 
an effort is being made to prepare and issue during the next 
few months a scheme of study covering the entire college 
J hes See 

IV. Missionary Department.—This consists of the 
monthly missionary meeting, correspondence with mission- 
aries, the collection of missionary libraries, addresses by 
missionaries, and the application of every means which may 
promote intelligent missionary sympathy in college, and may 
lead every student honestly and prayerfully to confront the 
question of his relation to the salvation of the world. His 
attention is directed to the claims of preaching and teaching 
in foreign lands... . 

The Medical Students’ Missionary Conference.—In Feb- 
ruary, 1883, a conference of fifteen medical students from 
the colleges of Chicago was held in Lake Forest, IIl., to con- 
sider the claims of Medical Foreign Missions. This meeting 
was followed by a much larger similar gathering in Chicago 
on Sunday, December 9, 1883, attended by 700 medical stu- 
dents and addressed by prominent medical missionaries and 
others. Similar conferences will be held in the East next 
year. 

V. College Neighborhood Work.—Much of this is being 
done. Meetings are held in schoolhouses, hospitals, alms- 
houses, jails, etc. By this means the men who do the work 
not only do good, but also acquire a preparation for their 
life work as ministers and laymen, by learning how to deal 
with men. 

VI. Intercollegiate Work.—The students have cooperated 
more extensively this year by attendance at conventions than 
ever before. A system of intercollegiate visitation is also 
in process of development, by which a college exchanges 
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visits during the year with a neighboring institution. A 
great deal of intercollegiate correspondence has also been 
maintained, and the department of Publication has been 
utilized as in preceding years. 

VII. Association Rooms and Butldings.—The attention 
of students has been more and more turned to the import- 
ance of having a well-furnished room devoted exclusively 
to the work of the Association. Between forty and fifty 
colleges are already thus provided, and steps are being taken 
in this matter in other colleges. Buildings have also been 
provided for the Associations in Toronto University and in 
ale? 

VIIL. Special Religious Work.—The outcome, wherever 
the experiment has been tried, has proved so fruitful that I 
am convinced that a religious movement of great power 
would attend the more thorough development of this depart- 
ment of the work. The entire time of several men could 
be utilized in conducting series of meetings exclusively 
among students in many of the colleges. 

Seven thousand college students have decided for Christ 
during seven years in connection with our work, but over 
seventy thousand have, during this time, left college unde- 
cided. Unless the experience of the future should differ 
greatly from that of the past, not over one in fifty of this 
vast army will ever decide for Him. Shall we continue to 
see such mighty forces sent into the world to operate against 
Christianity? This is the most serious question with which 
we are called to grapple. But with the men and the money 
we can answer it. 

My time has been so filled with the work of organizing 
and strengthening, and my visits are of necessity so brief, 
that I have accomplished comparatively little in this direc- 
tion. There must be an increase of College Secretaries be- 
fore this work can be done, and we may look for an increase 
in results in proportion to such increase of the working 
force. 

During the past college year I have attended nineteen 
conventions and conferences where there were assembled 
3,415 students from 124 different colleges in twenty-one 
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states and Canada. Many students from other colleges have 
attended nineteen other state conventions and a large num- 
ber of colleges have also been represented at District Confer- 
ences. I have made 78 visits to 68 colleges in nine states, 
meeting 10,000 students and holding 276 meetings, in addi- 
tion to 76 meetings held in connection with conventions I 
have attended as mentioned above. 


College Association Conferences.—One of the methods 
by which Wishard promoted the intensive development of 
the College Association and its work was the College 
Association Conference, both international, state, and 
interstate. 

Mention has already been made of the first and second 
Intercollegiate Association Conferences at Louisville, in 
1877, and Baltimore, in 1879. Similar conferences were 
also held in connection with the Association International 
Conventions in Cleveland, in 1881, and Milwaukee, in 
1883. 

Each year Wishard attended a number of Association 
State Conventions and gathered the student delegates to- 
gether in State College Conferences. The student attend- 
ance at these conferences was at first small but grew with 
the growth of the work and in response to the stimulus 
and guidance given by Wishard. 

The first Interstate College Conference was held in 
connection with the State Convention at Lynn, Mass., in 
October, 1880, attended by twelve students from nine 
New England colleges. The first conference of New 
England College Associations to be convened apart from 
a State Convention, was held at Yale, Feb. 17 and 18, 
1883, attended by twenty-three student delegates from 
eleven colleges besides Yale. 

The second New England College Association 
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Conference was held at Amherst College, Feb. 1 to 3, 
1884, attended by thirty student delegates from ten New 
England colleges. I was State Secretary in Massachusetts 
at the time and cooperated with Wishard in arranging for 
and conducting this conference. 

From the following letter from Wishard to me con- 
cerning the working up of this conference one may gather 
some idea of Wishard’s grasp of his work in plan and 
detail, and also his fine spirit of cooperation in dealing 
with State Secretaries. 


Mapison, WIs., 


My DEAR OBER: January 8, 1884. 


I am somewhat late in writing you about the Amherst 
Conference. While the International Committee is respon- 
sible for this conference, I should be glad to have you 
assume as much of the responsibility as possible. 

I send you a program of a conference I attended this 
week, with some changes. If you will write the call on the 
back and make any other changes you desire, and send to 
Amherst at once, the Association there will print and send 
out. 

The students ought to have all the meetings in one place, 
and that a central place. I presume the College Chapel is 
the best place. It should also be understood that the confer- 
ence is for the students, not the citizens. I say this because 
if the citizens come in great numbers, the students will not 
take part as readily. 

If you possibly can, it would be just the thing to run 
out to Amherst a day and talk over all the details with them. 
They will not understand matters and I am afraid, unless 
you do this, there will be some mistake. 

You may announce Morse. He will go sure. I don’t 
think it wise to secure any notorieties. What we meet 
there for is work. I will write the fellows at once and send 
them a list of New England College Corresponding Secre- 
taries. 
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Let me hear from you at once as to what you think of 


the above. 
Ever yours, 


(Signed) L. D. WisHarp. 


In the College Bulletin for February, 1884, one-fourth 
of the space is given to “Students in Convention’ from 
which we quote the following: 


Since the issue of the January Bulletin nearly one thou- 
sand students, from forty colleges, have met in four conven- 
tions, and a fifth is in session while this report is being 
written. About seven hundred and fifty of these were stu- 
dents in three colleges where the conventions met, and the 
remaining two hundred and fifty came from thirty-seven 
colleges to the conventions. 

The results of such conventions cannot be overestimated. 
The students who represented their colleges in these conven- 
tions, will represent the conventions in their colleges. They 
will transmit the enthusiasm, the well-tried methods, the 
wide-awake aggressiveness of business men to the somewhat 
exclusive monotonous routine of student life. Revivals of 
Bible study, individual work, and missionary zeal will take 
place, and the world will receive the impress of a godly 
instead of a godless culture through the life of many a 
young man whose conversion will be directly traceable to 
this work. 


While on the subject of the college conferences, an inci- 
dent occurs to the writer, which he thinks he will relate, 
even at the risk of criticism from someone who may 
regard it a species of sacrilege to refer lightly to any 
object of religious paraphernalia. 

Wishard was a devout man, but rather unconven- 
tional; he worshiped “in spirit and in truth,” but not 
necessarily in all the vestments and furniture of the more 
formal religious services. While he had carried his theo- 
logical studies to within a few months of graduation from 
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the Theological Seminary, the college work had closed in 
on him, as we have already noted, preventing his gradua- 
tion, and so he was still a layman. 

He was conducting a College Conference which was 
held on the grounds of a college that was rather “high 
church,” and where the pulpit in the College Chapel was 
vigilantly reserved for ordained men, in good and regular 
standing. In throwing open to the conference the col- 
lege buildings, including the college chapel, the faculty had 
not been able to foresee all the contingencies and, in an 
unguarded moment, when it came time for Wishard 
to take charge and conduct the “farewell service,’ he 
found himself in the chapel pulpit behind the “sacred 
desk.” I did not attend this conference and in telling me 
about it, Wishard confessed, with a quiet chuckle that 
confirmed the truth of his confession, “It did me good to 
tramp around on that holy carpet with my unordained 
Peel 

Wishard completed his initial period of seven years 
in the college secretaryship by the fall of 1884, during 
which period no one shared with him the secretarial initia- 
tive and executive responsibility for the Student Move- 
ment. 

Two and a half years before, Wishard had met 
me, then in my senior year in Williams College, and had 
expressed the hope that I would share the student work 
with him, but circumstances delayed the consummation of 
this hope, and in the meantime I had graduated and had 
spent two and a half years as assistant secretary in the 
New York City Association and in the Association state 
work in Massachusetts. Concerning our first meeting 
Wishard says in his memoirs: 

We had met at Williams in January, 1882, and our hearts 
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were knit together from the first; I may say literally we 
froze together, for we did; it was a bitter night in the Berk- 
shires and the fires in the hotel had burned low, but as we 
sat together in my room until the small hours of the morn- 
ing our hearts burned and were fused into a comradeship 
which I shall enjoy forever. I could not single handed have 
accomplished the great work which was achieved with his 
help during the last three years of my American College 
Secretaryship, nor could I have left the Movement in un- 
tested hands to embark on my foreign tour in 1888. 


CHAPTER VIII 
INCIDENTALLY AND BY THE WAY 


In an institution in which the student body is composed 
exclusively of young men, the problem of eligibility to 
membership in the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
a comparatively simple one. In the West, however, most 
of the colleges, universities, and normal schools are coedu- 
cational, and for lack of experience and precedents to the 
contrary Wishard, during the first five years of his 
work as college secretary, organized quite a number of 
Associations with a mixed membership of young men and 
young women. Some of these were called ““Young Men’s” 
and some “Students” Christian Associations. 

These Associations sent their delegates to the YMCA 
State Conventions and the presence of a considerable 
number of young women delegates at Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Conventions began to attract attention 
and was reported to Cephas Brainerd, the Chairman of 
the International Committee in New York City, who 
summoned Wishard to New York for a conference on 
the situation, in December, 1882. 

Mr. Brainerd was a lawyer and a statesman, had been 
active for many years in the New York City Association 
and had been for sixteen years Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee. It took him about five minutes to show 
Wishard that it was unconstitutional, illegal, and there- 
fore impossible, for young women to be members of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. Wishard “pleaded 
guilty and threw himself on the mercy of the court.” 
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The court was merciful, and even sympathetic, but 
inexorable, and Wishard realized that it was “up to him” 
to find a way out of the difficulty. : 

Before we consider how Wishard met this situation, it 
may be well to digress sufficiently to enable us to get the 
historical perspective that we may better realize how easy 
it was for Wishard to organize College Young Men’s 
Christian Associations with a mixed membership of 
young men and young women. 

In doing this, Wishard made a mistake; he said so him- 
self, the chairman said so, and, one by one, the Associa- 
tions concerned agreed with Wishard and the chairman 
that a mistake had been made. But other Association 
leaders, including the far-seeing Robert Weidensall, were 
making similar mistakes about that time. Association 
leaders in the period from 1870 to 1885, were not entirely 
agreed as to what constituted a true Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, what were its main objectives, and what 
methods or agencies should be used by the Associations 
in seeking to reach their objectives. 

The Association Movement had announced a wonder- 
ful program, had enunciated a number of great ideas and 
had manifested a remarkable spirit of enthusiasm and 
spiritual dynamics. But in the period under contempla- 
tion it had not overtaken its program, nor materialized its 
ideas, and its spirit was several times greater than its 
technique. Not a few of its great leaders were general 
evangelists, including D. L. Moody in Chicago, and State 
Secretaries Sayford in Massachusetts, Folger in New 
Hampshire, Munhall in Indiana, Morton in Illinois, Lewis 
in Wisconsin, and Dean in Iowa, and Robert Weidensall 
himself had selected and inducted into their positions the 
three last mentioned, as pioneer State Secretaries, 
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because they were evangelists and not because they had 
clear ideas of the Young Men’s Christian Association or 
its work. In this period also mothers, wives, and sisters of 
young men attended Association meetings, participated in 
Association work, and, in not a few Associations, were 
included in the Association membership. 

Much good was accomplished by this general work of 
the Associations; incidentally, D, L. Moody was developed 
and sent out by the Chicago Association on his great 
career as an evangelist, one of the three evangelist State 
Secretaries, Lewis of Wisconsin, became a constructive 
builder of Young Men’s Christian Associations, proving 
that the two ideas are not necessarily conflicting, and a 
boy named John R. Mott was converted in general evan- 
gelistic meetings conducted by Association State Secre- 
tary Dean of Iowa. 

And yet, the Young Men’s Christian Association out- 
grew this general work and found itself and its mission 
in its distinctive “work by young men, for young men” 
and “for the whole life of young men,’ and Wishard 
also found himself and his opportunity. It is true that 
Wishard, like Moody and Robert Weidensall, stumbled 
on the threshold of his work, but does not their experi- 
ence remind us of that line of Masefield in his “August 
1914” (They) “stumble on sudden music and are still’? 
And does it not also suggest to some of us that God, who 
causes the wrath of His enemies “to praise Him,” may 
sometimes use the “mistakes” of His friends for the 
furtherance of His enterprises? 

Wishard’s “way out” of his difficulty proved to be a 
way in, for Wishard always thought constructively, and 
he soon had another World Movement on the way. 

The story of how Wishard worked out his problem is 
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of an incident quickly told; the task was a campaign, deli- 
cate, difficult, and prolonged. It began in February, 1883, 
and practically ended in the summer of 1886; and during 
the entire period, as Wishard said in one of his 
reports to the Committee, “It, like the poor, is ever with 


bf 


us.” Concerning the beginnings of the undertaking, im- 
mediately following the historic interview with Mr. 
Brainerd, Wishard writes: 


Well, the deed had been done and I had done it, and I 
was the only one who could readjust the situation, and we 
all recognized that we were up against a proposition as dif- 
ficult as the one concerning which J. Pierpont Morgan once 
remarked, “It is difficult to unscramble eggs.’”’ We saw at a 
glance that we could do nothing hastily and could do nothing 
at all for the mere sake of conforming to a technical require- 
ment in the membership basis ; we must discover some solu- 
tion which would in no wise sacrifice the interests of the 
young women and so we separated and literally began a 
campaign of “watchful waiting.” 

We didn’t have to wait long. It so happened (?) that 
in the order of my itinerary I visited Otterbein University 
in Westerville, Ohio, about the first of February, 1883, 
where I was interested in finding a vigorous Young 
Women’s Christian Association, with as live a membership 
and as effective a work as the Young Men’s Association. 
This looked like a solution. I accordingly arranged with 
Miss Fanny Beale, one of the leading members of the Asso- 
ciation, to come with a group of the Y W girls to the Ohio 
Y M CA State Convention scheduled for Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
that month. I arranged for Miss Beale to speak at the Con- 
vention in advocacy of separate Associations in colleges. 
It was she who first made that oft-quoted assertion that 
“only a girl can reach the heart of a girl,” which convulsed 
the Convention. 

We returned to New York crying “Eureka,” and we had. 
The work in progress at Otterbein, as well as at two other 
coeducational institutions, the State Normal University and 
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Northwestern College, [llinois, afforded me ground for the 
fundamental arguments which I successfully presented to 
several score of coeducational colleges. 


Here are his arguments: 


First, the mixed Association really ignored the identity 
of young women by its very name, “Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association,” and, as a matter of fact, the young women 
occupied a very subordinate place in offices and on commit- 
tees, and in promoting intercollegiate relations. 

Second, the existence of two organizations, working side 
by side, would induce a friendly emulation, which would 
considerably increase the results of organized work. 

Third, they could continue to enjoy all the advantages 
which they had derived from united work, because they 
could have joint meetings whenever they desired. 

Fourth, and finally, the young women had a mission to 
the young women throughout the country, just as the young 
men had a duty to perform to young men, and that their 
mission and duty could be discharged far more effectively 
by entering during college life into helpful relations with 
young women beyond the boundary of that life. 

In a word, it proved to be perfectly feasible to satisfy 
the young women and the young men that the separation 
into two organizations sacrificed no interest whatever, but 
on the other hand greatly strengthened the organized Chris- 
tian activities of the institution. 


Wishard began immediately a campaign of reorganiza- 
tion, extending through a period of at least three years, 
until with very few exceptions, the Y W C A was 
domesticated in practically all of the coeducational col- 
leges which previously had the mixed Associations. It 
was not always easy for Wishard to “put the thing 
across.” The coeducational idea in some institutions 
seemed to favor the mixed-membership type of Associa- 
tions and then, too, there were sentimental reasons. 
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“None of these things moved’ Wishard, however, 
until he met a new and real problem in one of the colleges 
visited. In this college he was told that one girl was the 
key to the situation. If he could win her, all would be 
well. He addressed himself to the task and succeeded so 
effectually that she stood by him for forty years. Mrs. 
Wishard proved a “helpmeet” indeed, cooperating most 
effectively in the promotion of local, state, and national 
organizations of the Y W C A Movement in America 
and becoming a member of the first American National 
Committee. She accompanied Mr. Wishard on his visits 
to Europe and on his extended tours in mission lands and 
was influential in the development of the Y W work in 
Europe and on the foreign field. 

Wishard organized the College Y W C A, naturally, on 
the same basis as the College Y M work and encouraged 
the young women to seek affiliation in state and national 
organizations and, where such organizations did not exist, 
to create them. He also endeavored to relate these new 
College Associations to the general organization of 
Women’s Christian Associations in the cities, in which 
effort, he says, “we early encountered a stern difficulty.” 

We will now call to the stand Miss Rebecca F. Morse, 
author of “Young Women, a History of the American 
Committee of Young Women’s Christian Associations.”’ 
Miss Morse relates the story of the Women’s Christian 
Association of this period and explains the “stern diffi- 
culty” that Wishard was up against. 

The Women’s Christian Association Fourth International 
Conference at Montreal in 1877 (the year of the Interna- 
tional Y M C A Convention at Louisville, where the inter- 


collegiate Y M C A movement was inaugurated, under the 
auspices of that Convention) adopted a Constitution which 
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practically confined the international work of the Women’s 
Christian Associations to the international biennial confer- 
ence and arrangements for its conduct, and this continued 
to be the form of organization until 1891. 

In the conference held at St. Louis in 1881, a Committee 
of three ladies, Mrs. H. Thane Miller of Cincinnati being 
chairman, was appointed to encourage the formation of 
Associations in colleges and seminaries and, in 1883, this 
became a standing committee. 

In consultation with Mrs. Miller, Mr. Wishard prepared 
a circular to the young women students, together with a 
form of Constitution, both issued in 1883, in the name of 
the International Conference of Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, but printed by and at the expense of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

The Constitution recommended was formed with the 
evangelical basis of active membership, and conformed in 
all other respects as well to the one used in the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Mr. Wishard performed his work so thoroughly that be- 
tween the years 1883 and 1886 the young women students 
in from eighty to ninety associations were organized sep- 
arately in Young Women’s Christian Associations, side by 
side with those of the young men, on the same basis, in 
accordance with the Constitution recommended, with similar 
objects and work and pursuing similar methods. Those 
Associations were instructed to look to Mrs. H. Thane Mil- 
ler as their correspondent. 


The Women’s Christian Associations, however, were at 
that time at least fifteen years behind the Young Men’s 
organization in that they had no common basis of mem- 
bership corresponding to the “Evangelical Basis” of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, nor were they 
organized in state Associations, or prepared to affiliate, 
or effectively cooperate, with these new and aggressive 
Associations of college young women, who knew where 
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they were going and were already on their way. When, 
therefore, the College Associations sent delegates to the 
International Women’s Christian Association Conference 
at Cincinnati, in 1885, bearing greetings from their seven 
state Associations then existing, and asking the Confer- 
ence to unite on a common basis, on which they could 
cooperate, they found the Conference, to say the least, 
unprepared to consider their proposition. 

It seemed necessary, therefore, to form a national 
organization of their own, which was accomplished in the 
summer of 1886. A strong National Committee was 
elected with Mrs. John V. Farwell, Jr., of Chicago, as 
chairman, and in November, 1886, Miss Nettie Dunn, a 
graduate of Hillsdale College, Michigan, was called to 
the position of National Secretary. 

Wishard saw the thing through and continued his rela- 
tion of counsel and cooperation as long as needed, help- 
ing in the extension of the movement to Europe and to 
the foreign mission field in which Mrs. Wishard, as a 
member of the Y W National Committee, rendered 
invaluable service. 

Resuming her testimony, Miss Morse says in her his- 
tory: 

In the spring of 1892 the United Central Council of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of Great Britain 
invited representatives of the Associations of other coun- 
tries to unite with them in their meetings in London, and 
to confer with them in regard to establishing a World’s 
Conference or Association. The American International 
Committee accepted this invitation and appointed delegates. 
(By the affiliation of the Canadian Associations in 1889, the 
“National” Committee had become “International.”) 


As early as the year 1888, Mrs. L. D. Wishard, a member 
of the International Committee, had conferred in London 
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with the Hon. Emily Kinnaird and other British ladies and 
with the International Committee in America, as to the ad- 
visability of cooperation between the Associations of the two 
POUTCCICS Yin, 

It is interesting to note in Mrs. Wishard’s and Miss Kin- 
naird’s letters of that time their glance into the exigencies 
of the future. Mrs. Wishard says: “while a World’s Com- 
mittee may at some distant day be the medium of union, we 
are agreed that we are not yet ready . . . American and 
Britain will, however, stand side by side in the foreign field.” 
The Hon. Emily Kinnaird writes to her American corre- 
spondent ; “I am sure it will be for the glory of God and for 
the benefit of young women if we can, as far as possible, 
unitedly extend in foreign lands.” 

In 1894, the World’s Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations was formed with headquarters in 
London, with two members representing the American In- 
ternational Committee, with a British Executive Committee, 
and an American, Miss A. M. Reynolds, as General Secre- 
TAT Y se vids 

Immediately after the organization of this World’s Asso- 
ciation, Miss Agnes G. Hill (American) accepted the call 
of the Madras India Association to become its first General 
Secretary and the first foreign Young Women’s Christian 
Association Secretary sent out from America by the World’s 
Committee. Thus the hopes of Mrs. Wishard and Miss 
Kinnaird, expressed in 1888, began to see their fulfilment 
in 1894. In 1896, the National Association of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon was organized and Miss Agnes G. Hill became 
the National Secretary. 

In 1898, the World’s Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion held its first World’s Conference in London. Seven 
National Associations formed its constituency . . . these 
and fifteen other countries were represented at the Confer- 
ence by three hundred and twenty-six delegates. 


Thus, in fifteen years, the Evangelical Young Women’s 
Christian Association Movement, launched by Wishard in 
1883, had extended around the world, paralleling the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association in organization and 
work and becoming one of the romances of modern Chris- 
tian enterprise. 


NATIONAL BoarpD oF YouNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


600 Lexington Ave., New York City 


February 9, 1926. 
Dear Mr. OsBeEr: 

I first saw Mr. Wishard at the State College Conference 
in Madison, Wis., in January, 1886, to which both the Y M 
C A and Y W C A in each coeducation institution had been 
invited as well as those from colleges for only men or 
women. 

Most of us young women delegates had sent reports of 
our student branches to the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Conference in Cincinnati, the preceding October, and 
had united in sending delegates to this conference to ask 
for a national organization, such as did not exist up to that 
time. Some few of us had been charter members of such 
branches in the two or three years just before that, when 
Mr. Wishard helped the girls withdraw from their member- 
ship and office bearing in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and form their own society. 

IT had never seen Mr. Wishard before but can remember 
perfectly after these forty years, how he spoke to our group 
assembled in our Annual State Business Meeting that after- 
noon, standing close to the edge of the platform a little 
above our heads, and explaining that our committee to Cin- 
cinnati had not accomplished its purpose, but asked us to 
send delegates to a convention of our own at Lake Geneva, 
the coming summer. 

Someone nominated me as a delegate and when I rose to 
refuse, Mr. Wishard turned to me to explain the great im- 
portance of the meeting and urged my attendance with such 
earnestness and conviction that I almost felt that I should 
cancel my engagement to teach a county school that spring 
and summer in order not to evade so vital a responsibility. 
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But other delegates were elected, the Convention was held, 
a National Association was organized and was still a charge 
to Mr. Wishard, who gave it his direct thought and assist- 
ance for many years, locally, nationally and in its world 
relationships. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH WILSON, 
Foreign Secretary. 


CHAPTER IX 
AT NORTHFIELD IN 1885 


In the summer of 1885, Wishard, with three others 
secretaries of the International Committee, including the 
writer, spent the months of July and August in North- 
field, Mass., the home of D. L. Moody. Our stay in 
Northfield included our summer vacations which were 
prolonged to give time for conference and work in prep- 
aration of “Outlines of Study for Workers Bible Train- 
ing Classes” in the College Associations. 

This was the beginning of special emphasis on the 
intensive development of the work of the College Asso- 
ciations, following the period of organization and 
standardization, to which reference is made in a preceding 
chapter. We accomplished our object, so far as the 
preparation of the Bible Study “Outlines” is concerned, 
but the by-products of our stay in Northfield were prob- 
ably greater than what was included in our original 
program. 

The first of these unpremeditated developments was 
connected with the presence in Northfield, as the guest of 
Mr. Moody, of J. E. K. Studd, a brother of C. T. Studd, 
both graduates of Cambridge University, England. C. T. 
Studd was a famous university athlete and one of a group 
of prominent Cambridge University men, most of whom 
had become Christians, or had come into a more earnest 
Christian experience in connection with Mr. Moody’s 
visit to Cambridge two years before. 

These young university men offered themselves as 

Ld, 
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foreign missionaries under the China Inland Mission, 
and, before going to China, toured the British Universi- 
ties holding evangelistic meetings with students and also 
giving their reasons for deciding to become foreign mis- 
sionaries. They were known as “The Cambridge Band.” 

At Mr. Moody’s request Mr. Studd told the story of 
“The Cambridge Band” to a number of interested 
friends, including the members of our party, and we were 
all very deeply impressed with it. We thought that it 
would deepen the missionary interest of our College Asso- 
ciation if we could get Mr. Studd to visit the colleges 
during the next college year and tell this story, and also 
stimulate, by emphasis on Bible study and personal work, 
the other phases of the religious life and work of the 
Associations. We therefore took the matter up with Mr. 
Moody and, with his cooperation, secured Mr. Studd for 
this service, which involved raising money for providing 
a substitute for the work he had engaged to do with the 
“London Christian Polytechnic,’ and meeting the travel- 
ing expenses of Mr. and Mrs. Studd in his proposed tour. 
Wishard arranged Studd’s program among the College 
Associations, regarding him as another member of our 
College Association staff, and the apparent results fully 
justified the effort and expense involved. 

Mr. Moody was arranging for a Christian Workers’ 
Convention or “Convocation” in Northfield in August, 
with a prospect of four hundred or more guests, for 
whose entertainment the buildings of the Girls’ Seminary 
were being transformed into temporary hotels and a small 
army of cooks, waitresses, maids, porters, and helpers 
were being secured. A short time before the opening 
date of the convocation, Mr. Moody told our party that 
the treasurer of the seminary, a business man who had 
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the business management of the Convention in hand, was 
taken suddenly and seriously ill, that the time was too 
short to find another manager and that he had therefore 
decided to “call the meeting off.” 

We were all, of course, very sorry to hear this, know- 
ing how much Mr. Moody’s heart was set on the holding 
of this Convention, and without consulting me on the 
subject, Wishard went to Mr. Moody and told him 
that he thought it was not necessary to call the Convention 
off, that we were all willing to help, and that I, in 
particular, had run a students’ boarding house in college 
and could probably handle the hotel end of the Conven- 
tion, and that he could help in other ways. Mr. Moody 
decided to take the risk of “putting to sea with a green 
crew,” the Convention was held, and it went through 
without accident. Incidentally, this experience brought 
us into closer working relations with Mr. Moody and 
his work and brought him also into closer relations with 
our student Association work. 

The morning mail was delivered at Mr. Moody’s house 
about ten o'clock, and one morning, before the Conven- 
tion, Mr. Moody was driving by, shortly after mail de- 
livery, and asked me to get in and ride with him, which 
I was glad to do. I felt that he had something that he 
wanted to say to me; he seemed tender and subdued and 
rather slow to begin to talk. Finally he said: 

You know I have had to raise a good deal of money this 
summer for the new buildings we are putting up at ‘“Her- 
mon” (the Mt. Hermon Boys’ School, across the river from, 
and about four miles south of, his home in Northfield, was, 
to Mr. Moody, always, and affectionately, ““Hermon’”’), and 
IT have found out that I can get people to give me money 
for my work by writing to them for it. I used to think 
that I needn’t expect to get any money from a man unless | 
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saw him personally and could look him in the eye when I 
asked him for it. (Mr. Moody was apparently surprised 
to find that his reputation went along in the envelope with 
his name and suggested that the money asked for would 
be well spent.) 

The other day we got to a place where we had to have 
$5,000 right away. I had used up all my names and could 
not seem to think of anyone who could give me the money. 
Finally, I found the name of a man whose wife had been 
on a committee to furnish a new Y M C A building in 
Pennsylvania, and this was all I knew about him. I wrote 
him a letter asking him to give me the $5,000. Of course, 
I had been praying about this matter all along in a general 
way, but this time I asked the Lord to touch this man’s 
heart when he read my letter so that he would give me the 
money I asked him for. That was day before yesterday 
and I just got his letter this morning. It has come so 
quickly that I could hardly believe that there had been time 
enough for my letter to get to him and for his letter to get 
back to me. I want you to read his letter. 


The letter I read was substantially as follows. I have 
no copy and have not seen the letter since, but that morn- 
ing it was indelibly stamped upon my memory. 


Dear Mr. Moopy: 

Somebody has misinformed you about me. I am not a 
rich man. I never gave away as much as $5,000 at any one 
time in my life. I did not think I had any money to give. 
My pastor has just been to see me about giving money to 
my own college which is sadly in need, and I had to turn 
him down. But, when I read your letter, something seemed 
to say to me that I ought to give you the money you asked 
for. I spoke to my wife about it and she said I had better 
do it before I changed my mind and I have come down to 
my office to get my check book and enclosed please find my 
check for $5,000. 


Mr. Moody became much interested in our College 
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Association work and, knowing from Wishard that we 
were hampered for money to carry it on, offered to sign 
letters to people whose names we might propose, asking 
them to join him in contributing $100 each for its sup- 
port. He continued this helpful service for several years 
and the money secured by his appeals enabled us to meet 
the expense incident to Studd’s tour in the colleges and 
to maintain and substantially increase our regular College 
Association work during a period of great opportunity 
when big things were coming our way almost faster than 
we could take care of them. 

The following letters are typical of many sent out by 
Mr. Moody and Wishard during this period: 


NorRTHFIELD, Mass., 
May 28, 1887. 
My DEAR SIR: 

The results of my visits to Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, England, and to Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Dartmouth, deeply impress me with 
the importance of well-organized Christian work among 
college students. 

In response to my invitation, over 250 picked men, from 
89 colleges, spent last July in our Mt. Hermon school 
buildings, studying the Bible and methods of work. The in- 
fluence they carried back in the fall has given a great im- 
pulse to Christian work in their colleges. Professors in 
many colleges say that the state of religion in the institu- 
tions has never been more hopeful than now. 

There are 150,000 young men in our 1,200 American col- 
leges, professional, and preparatory schools. A little over 
a year ago the students were organized for Christian work 
in only about 210 of these. This had been largely accom- 
plished by one Christian college graduate, who visited col- 
leges and schools, organized Students’ Associations, set men 
at personal Christian work, and interested medical students 
especially in the work of foreign missions. ‘Thousands of 
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students have professed Christ. Many have decided for the 
ministry at home and in foreign lands. 

Recently I was glad to assist in putting a second man into 
this field and his work has fully justified my appeal for aid. 
Nearly 100 more College Associations have since been 
formed, from the Maritime Provinces to the Pacific Slope, 
making over 300 in all, with a membership of 10,000 stu- 
dents. Nearly 1,000 of these were gathered last year into 
classes for such Bible study as will make them skilful in 
leading their fellows into the Christian life. 

This work should be supported and extended. It is in 
excellent hands, being under the care of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
While this work could well employ several men, besides the 
two already specified, money is now needed for its support 
during the present year. It would be disastrous to curtail 
the work under the present encouraging conditions. 

I have undertaken to find 50 men to give $100 each to keep 
this second man in the field and if possible to enlarge the 
work. Will you not join me in this, and if so, please send 
me your subscription? I can think of no investment which 
will yield greater results than this, which has for its object 
the salvation of college students and their devotion to 
Christ’s service. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
D. L. Moopy. 


Letter by Wishard to those who contributed in response 
to Mr. Moody’s letter of the year before: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YouNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, 
23rd St. near Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
June 1, 1887. 

My Dear Sir: 

In accordance with Mr. Moody’s promise to you last fall 
at the time of your subscription in aid of Christian work 
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among college students, I write to inform you of the in- 
creased work which was made possible by your generous 
aid. 

In order that you may fully understand the precise char- 
acter of the work, I enclose a condensed statement of the 
purpose and plan of the movement, to which is added a 
summary of the work of Messrs. Ober and Studd, who 
entered the field early last autumn. In my opinion the Inter- 
national Committee could not have secured men better 
adapted to the important service than these men. 

We hope to retain Mr. Ober permanently. Mr. Studd 
returned to England in April, but carried with him such 
impressions of our system of work, that we hope he will 
introduce it in the colleges of Great Britain. We are very 
anxious to supply his place with another competent man. 

You have enabled us to do the most aggressive and suc- 
cessful year’s work accomplished since the Intercollegiate 
Movement was inaugurated, and in behalf of the Interna- 
tional Committee and the thousands of college students con- 
nected with the work, I thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. D. WIsHARD, 
College Secretary. 


Mr. Moody had a commodious carriage (this was 
before the day of the seven-passenger automobile) and 
frequently asked our party to ride with him behind a pair 
of fine black horses, most of these trips including a visit 
to the Mt. Hermon school to watch the progress of the 
new buildings in process of erection. On one of these 
rides Mr. Moody pointed to one of the buildings as we 
rode past and said: “Why would not this be a fine place 
for your Y M C A secretaries to come for a summer out- 
ing and Bible study?” We agreed that it would be, if we 
could get them there, especially if Mr. Moody would 
promise to give them a talk each day out of his rich 
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experience in the study of the Bible and its use in winning 
men to Christ. 

On another occasion Mr. Moody brought the matter 
up again, and again we agreed to the suggestion, subject 
to the same amendment. It was too late in the season to 
attempt anything for that year and we found later, as we 
looked into the matter, that such a summer meeting of 
the secretaries at Northfield was impracticable, as they 
were scattered over the entire country, came together for 
their Annual Conference in June, and returned to their 
Associations and a variety of summer activities. 

At Northfield in 1885 came the germ ideas of the Stu- 
dents’ Summer Conference and the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the Student Association emphasis on Bible 
study and evangelism, the enlistment of D. L. Moody in 
the Association Student Movement, the lifting of the 
vision of the Association Student Secretaries, the opening 
of doors, the discovery of resources, and the renewing of 
the challenge to “launch out into the deep and let down the 
nets for a draught.” From our present point of view it 
seems as if these things were a part of our original pro- - 
gram; and yet we went to Northfield for a vacation and the 
preparation of a long since forgotten booklet on Student 
Association Bible study. As I write these lines, more than 
forty years later, I am vividly reminded of Jacob waking 
from his lonely bivouac at Bethel. Surely God was in that 
place, and we knew it not, or, if we knew it, we did not 
then fully grasp its significance. 


CHAPTER X 


FIRST STUDENTS’ SUMMER CONFERENCE 
AND BEGINNING OF STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT 


In these days of the radio and of the generation and 
transmission of hydroelectric energy it should not be diffi- 
cult to recognize and utilize an invention for broadcast- 
ing religious information and generating and transmitting 
spiritual power. Such an invention was the Association 
Students’ Summer Conference, first held at Mt. Hermon, 
near Northfield, Mass., in 1886, reconvened in Northfield 
in 1887 and since made country wide, world wide, and 
perennial in the Association Movement. 

Of this conference Wishard was the inventor. As 
already noted, the Association “College Conference,” 
international, state and interstate, had been developed as 
an important factor, or agency, in the promotion of the 
College Association work. Valuable as these confer- 
ences proved to be, the time at their disposal was all too 
short for the adequate consideration of vital topics, for 
the training of leaders and for the generating of the social 
and spiritual dynamic, inherent in the spirit of the move- 
ment. At their best, they were chiefly a suggestion of 
what they might be, give them time, and Wishard heeded 
this suggestion. 

When Mr. Moody, as related in the preceding chapter, 
raised the question of bringing the Y M C A secretaries 
to Mt. Hermon in the summer, for combined recreation 
and Bible study, it started Wishard thinking, “Now, if 
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he had said college students. But he wanted time 
to think the matter through and so, to the best of my 
recollection, he said nothing at the time either to Mr. 
Moody or to the other members of our party concerning 
any such possible alternative. Wishard progressed in his 
thinking but continued to keep his thoughts to himself 
until he saw an opportunity to talk the matter through 
with Mr. Moody. 

A few months later (in the winter of 1885-1886), Mr. 
Moody was holding meetings in Atlanta and Wishard 
was centering there for work among the Southern col- 
leges. Anticipating that the opportunity would come for 
an unhurried interview with Mr. Moody, Wishard 
brought the general proposition, in the “working 
hypothesis” stage, before the College Committee of the 
International Committee by letter for their approval, 
which was given. Then the opportunity came and found 
Wishard prepared, and authorized to negotiate. Con- 
cerning his interviews with Mr. Moody on this 
subject, for there were three, Wishard reports in his 
memoirs : 


Mr. Moody invited me to dine with him at his hotel, the 
Kimball. As we sat at dinner, he suddenly remarked : “Wish- 
ard, what about my proposal of a Bible Study Conference 
for General Secretaries at Mt. Hermon?” He went on to 
say that Crossley Hall, a new dormitory, was about com- 
pleted and that it, with the cottages, would afford ample 
accommodation for the men. I asked him how many men 
could be entertained. He replied, “About two hundred.” 
I asked him how long a time he would be able to give 
his services. He said, “A full month, if desired, provided 
it was the month of July,” as the Convention in Northfield, 
for which he was arranging, would engage him in 
August. 
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I then closed in with him. I pointed out the difficulties 
in the way of enlisting the attendance of General Secretaries, 
and frankly told him how I had longed for such a conference 
of college men and how fully Ober and I would cooperate 
in working up a gathering of them. He was impressed, 
but feared they could not be drawn to a conference during 
their vacation days. I replied that the river and the hills 
and the athletic program we could arrange would afford 
them the vacations of their lives... . 

No further opportunity was afforded for conversation 
with him during the Atlanta meetings, but I timed my trip 
North so as to accompany him a part of his journey home. 
. - - Our discussion on the train was suddenly interrupted 
by the train stopping for supper, during which I said: 
“Moody, it is very important that we reach a conclusion on 
this matter, for your consent to my proposal necessitates 
my turning back to Atlanta at this station and of recon- 
structing my program for the next few days.” So, he said: 
“Well, I will consider the matter fully and we will decide 
it when we meet at the University of Virginia next Sun- 
day.” He had already asked me to join him there. 

I rejoined him the following Saturday at Charlottesville, 
where I again approached him for a final decision. He 
assured me that he was strongly drawn to the proposal, but 
felt that he ought, before committing himself to it, to com- 
municate with such men as Dr. A. J. Gordon and Major 
Whittle, so as to insure a program of speakers who would 
be acceptable to college students. He didn’t feel sure of 
his ability to attract and hold them! Then I threw all re- 
serve to the winds and entreated him. I declared that it 
was his name and his alone that would draw the students, 
that Dr. Gordon and Major Whittle and others like them 
would be valuable additions to the program, but that they 
were little known in the college world, whereas he was fully 
known. I again reminded him of the necessity for instant 
action. April was then well advanced, it being the twelfth 
of the month, and Ober and I would need all the intervening 
time until the close of the college year to organize the dele- 
gations. This was the blade that cut the “Gordian knot” 
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and Mr. Moody said: “Well, I guess we had better try it,” 
in answer to which I bade him good-bye and made a hasty 
dash for my train. When I next saw him in company 
with Ober at Northfield, the whole matter was well in 
hand. 

I wired Ober and Morse to meet me the following day 
on business of importance and then took my train for New 
York. In conference with Ober and Morse the following 
morning, the circular announcing the “Summer School for 
Bible Study,” as the first gathering was called, was speedily 
prepared and rushed to the printer and was in the mails 
before the week ended. 


THE CIRCULAR 


COLLEGE STUDENTS SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BIBLE STUDY TO 
Bre Conpuctep By D. L. Moopy 


At Northfield, Mass., July 1-31, 1886. 


We are happy to convey to your Association the following 
invitation from Mr. Moody. He is proposing to hold a Col- 
lege Students’ Summer School during the entire month of 
July at his home in Northfield, Mass., a delightful place of 
summer resort, where are offered abundant opportunities for 
wholesome recreation. The object of the school will be 
the study of the Bible and of such methods of Christian 
work as are adapted to college life. Mr. Moody, while 
himself conducting the meeting every day, will also bring 
to his aid men of wide experience in Bible study and Chris- 
tian work. 

The regular exercises are not to exceed two hours a day, 
the balance of the time being devoted to just such recrea- 
tion as students need after the work of the college year, the 
Connecticut River being accessible for boating, and the 
mountains in every direction affording opportunities for 
walking and climbing. Other facilities for outdoor exercise 
and sport will also be furnished. Such oportunities for 
conference and study as the students may desire outside 
of the time mentioned, can also be arranged for. 

Mr. Moody can accommodate over two hundred persons 
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in his school buildings at Northfield. Accordingly he is 
able to invite each of the two hundred and twenty-five Col- 
lege Young Men’s Christian Associations to send one rep- 
resentative. 

It may be that some colleges will not avail themselves of 
this invitation; others will desire to send more than one. 
In view of this, it is of imperative importance that every 
College Association act upon this matter immediately and 
inform us of its action by the first of May, in order that 
the colleges which desire it may secure increased repre- 
sentation. 

The entire cost of living will not exceed five dollars a 
week. There will be no other expenses. Reduced railroad 
fares in the way of excursion tickets are always offered 
in the summer season, and from whatever point your dele- 
gate may come he will be able to avail himself of this re- 
duction. 

Mr. Moody seeks the benefit not only of the individual 
students who come, but also that of the institutions which 
they represent. He, therefore, desires that every College 
Association should select as its representative a student 
who will be in college two years longer, and one well quali- 
fled to impart to others during that time the benefit which 
he shall have received. 

The invitation offers to Christian students a rare oppor- 
tunity of spending enough time with Mr. Moody to gain 
the benefit of his thorough experience in Christian work 
and of his knowledge of the Bible for use in such work. 

Please let us hear from you on this important subject 


pee ay: L. D. WisHARD, 
C. K. Oper, 
52 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. 


With the circular went the following personal letter 
from Wishard to the Presidents of the College Associa- 
tions, most of whom he had met in his college visitation 
and in attendance at conventions and conferences. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YouNG MEN’s CuHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Corner Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


April 16, 1886. 
My DEAR SIR: 

In addition to the enclosed circular, I send you this per- 
sonal letter to ask that you will secure for this invitation 
of Mr. Moody the immediate prayerful attention of your 
Association. Nothing has occurred in connection with our 
College Associations, which is, in my judgment, more full 
of promise than this summer school. 

I sincerely hope you will allow nothing to prevent your 
being represented. The zeal, information, and suggestions 
which your delegate will bring to you after this month of 
contact with a man whom God is so wonderfully using in 
promoting His cause, will be of inestimable service to your 
work. The two hundred men can easily be secured from 
New England alone, but Mr. Moody is anxious to widen 
the influence of this meeting as much as possible. So yours, 
in connection with every other College Association, will be 
afforded an opportunity of representation. 

At Mr. Moody’s request, I offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Please call a meeting of the Association at once, and 
decide promptly whether or not the invitation will be ac- 
cepted. Then appoint a committee to select the man. It 
is far better to select him in this careful way than to go into 
a general election. 

2. Notify me immediately after the Association decides 
the matter, and then as soon as the man is chosen send me 
his name, so I can communicate with him. I will then give 
him such further particulars concerning the matter as he 
will need to know. 

Finally, may I-again impress upon you the absolute im- 
portance of immediate attention to this matter, as Mr. 
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Moody cannot proceed in offering increased representation 
to the colleges which desire it, until I hear from you. 

A students’ gathering of this sort upon so broad a scale, 
and allowing so protracted an opportunity for fellowship 
and conference, has never before been attempted in the 
history of our work; and at this, the first meeting of its 
kind, we shall regret to have a single college unrepresented. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. D. WisHarp, 
College Secretary. 


Ober and I divided up the territory between us and cam- 
paigned the colleges for delegates who, to say the least, were 
essential to the success of the prospective conference. 


Circulars and personal letters were good in their place 
and for as far as they could go, but we had learned not to 
trust them as “the court of last appeal.’”’ Among the col- 
leges on my list were Cornell and Dartmouth. At Cor- 
nell I found that two men, in response to the circulars, 
were thinking of attending the conference, one of whom 
was the newly elected President of the Association, a 
sophomore named John R. Mott. I clinched the matter 
with Mott and he and I went out and got nine other 
men so that Cornell had a delegation of ten picked men at 
the Mt. Hermon Conference. These ten men, with Mott 
as their leader, went back to Cornell and revolutionized 
the religious life of the university in the next college 
year. 

At Dartmouth, I found one man interested in the 
proposition. We got a strong committee appointed to 
pick a large and representative delegation and raise a fund 
to help pay their expenses, and Dartmouth was repre- 
sented at Mt. Hermon by thirteen men. The Chairman 
of this committee was a senior named H. P. Andersen, 
and the efficient way in which he handled his committee 
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and “‘put the thing across” suggested him to me for the 
Association Secretaryship. In 1892, Mr. Andersen be- 
came a secretary of the International Committee, and was 
my closest associate in the general field work of the Com- 
mittee for six years, then became associated with Dr. 
Mott as associate executive in the Student and Foreign 
work, in which position he rendered a service of the high- 
est value for sixteen years until his death in 1914. 
Wishard continues his story: 

After a short sharp campaign, extending to the latest 
possible time in the closing term of the college year, I disap- 
peared with my wife and a party of congenial friends into 
the mountains of North Carolina for a hundred-mile tramp 
in preparation for the strenuous month before us at Mt. 
Hermon. 

In company with Mrs. Wishard, I alighted at the Mt. 
Hermon station on the evening of July 3, 1886, and was met 
by Ober, who assured us of such an avalanche of students 
that we would probably have to overflow to the haymows. 
We assembled July 6 for our first meeting, just three months 
to a day after my eventful railway journey with Mr. Moody 
from Atlanta. 


More than two hundred and fifty college undergrad- 
uates, from nearly ninety colleges, spent twenty-six days 
together at Mt. Hermon in fellowship and conference. 
Their general theme was personal and practical Chris- 
tianity, not in an abstract, or theological sense, but in 
view of the problems and opportunities for Christian 
work and Christlike living that would confront them in 
the colleges to which they were soon to return, as leaders. 
Their leader was Dwight L. Moody, at that time the 
world’s greatest living evangelist, “a great human” and 
a great personality as well as a great Christian. 

Paralleling the platform meetings at which Mr. Moody 
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presided, was the daily conference on the Christian 
Association work in the colleges under Wishard’s leader- 
ship. The afternoons were open for athletics and outings, 
in charge of James B. Reynolds, recent Yale graduate 
and prominent athlete. These three main features 
of the conference constituted a balanced ration and kept 
everybody in good condition. There were no abnor- 
malities. 

And, yet, some extraordinary things were happening in 
the lives of individual delegates and in the programs of 
organized Christianity. Perhaps the outstanding develop- 
ments of the conference were two things neither of which 
was seriously contemplated in the original conference 
program. 

The first of these developments was the discovery, 
which it took some years fully to realize, that the con- 
ference was a perennial and a progenitor of many similar 
perennial conferences in different regions of America 
and in other countries and continents. In fact, more than 
one hundred Students’ Summer Conferences are now 
annually in session in thirty different countries in North 
and South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralasia, with an annual enrolment of more than fifteen 
thousand students. 

The second was an emphasis, a plan, and a program 
resulting in a permanent enterprise for the enlisting of 
college men and women as foreign missionaries, under 
their various Church Missionary Boards, subsequently 
known as “The Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions.” This “Movement” began as an emphasis 
on the part of some of the delegates at the Mt. Hermon 
Conference of their purpose “to become foreign mission- 
aries,’ but back of this, and preceding the conference, 
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were lines of missionary experience, converging at Mt. 
Hermon. 

First of these was the missionary experience of 
Wishard, as a detained volunteer, and the missionary 
department of the College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations inaugurated at the second Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation Conference in Baltimore seven years before; 
second, the missionary experience of Robert P. Wilder, 
leader in the Princeton delegation, born in India of mis- 
sionary parents, who, with his sister, Grace, had joined 
in a covenant of prayer for several months before for a 
missionary revival among the delegates at the Mt. 
Hermon Conference; and third, the story of “The Cam- 
bridge Band” told by Mr. Studd at Northfield the sum- 
mer before, and in his subsequent tour among the 
colleges, which suggested the missionary tour in the 
colleges following the Mt. Hermon Conference. 

No interpretation of the origin of the movement, how- 
ever, would be an adequate explanation which did not 
recognize that element of leadership and power con- 
spicuous in the experience of the early Christians and to 
which we refer as “‘the Day of Pentecost.” When, after 
tarrying together for nearly three weeks at Mt. Hermon, 
speaking together of the things concerning the Kingdom 
of God, lifting up our eyes and looking on the fields, white 
already to the harvest, and finally being all together of 
one accord in one place, there came into our consciousness, 
our conversations, and our meetings something, not as 
evident before, that illuminated and vitalized this whole 
missionary proposition. 

It was evidently a “day of God’s power,” in which men 
became “willing” to do what, in the light of their recent 
experience, appeared to them to be the will of God. Also, 
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let us not forget the covenant of prayer, noting that from 
the beginning of the conference there had been more than 
“two or three’ meeting together and that they supple- 
mented their meetings with persistent personal work. 

This something, to which we have referred, was 
apparent not only to those of us who were at Mt. Hermon 
through the Conference, but even to the casual observer. 
Three or four days before the close of the Conference, 
the plan having materialized to send out a Mt. Hermon 
band of missionary volunteers to tour the colleges with 
the missionary message of the Student Volunteers, the 
practical question arose: “Where is the money coming 
from?” 

Wishard thought of a Christian business man in New 
York, D. W. McWilliams, who was friendly to our 
student work, so he wired him to ask if we could have an 
interview with him in New York on the following Tues- 
day. He wired in reply: “I will come up and spend 
Sunday with you.” He arrived on Saturday and on 
Sunday morning attended the early morning prayer meet- 
ing of the Student Volunteers, after which we had 
planned to have a heart to heart talk with him. We found 
that it was not necessary to say much to him. He started 
the conversation himself by saying to us: “This thing 
is of God,” and the outcome of it was that he paid the 
whole bill. 

We had the plan, and now we had the money, and we 
thought we had the men to make the tour of the colleges. 
Four of the five men selected, however, found for vari- 
ous reasons, that they were unable to give the time. 
Robert Wilder alone was left, but he was joined by John 
Forman, another Princeton man then taking his theo- 
logical course, and a missionary volunteer, being one of 
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the original Princeton group of missionary volunteers 
though not present at the Mt. Hermon Conference. 

So these two young men, with hearts aglow and faces 
toward “The Far East,” went out among the colleges with 
the personal missionary message and the appeal of the 
Mt. Hermon Students’ Conference Volunteers. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FoR ForeIGN MISSIONS 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
June 1, 1926. 
Ropert P. WILDER, 
General Secretary. 


My DEAR OBER: 


One of the first recollections I have of Luther D. Wish- 
ard is in 1886 when he visited Princeton and urged upon 
us the importance of sending delegates to the Mount Her- 
mon Conference. I had just graduated at Princeton and 
seemed to think it wiser for underclass men to go, but 
Wishard was insistent upon my being one of the delegates 
because he knew of my deep interest in the work of missions 
and that I had been an officer in the Philadelphian Society at 
Princeton College. My sister also was eager that I should 
go. Her faith seemed to see what was coming and she told 
me that she believed that the beginnings in Princeton, where 
our Student Volunteer Group had met for two and a half 
years, would become intercollegiate at the Mount Hermon 
Conference. 

Our Princeton group of student volunteers for foreign 
missions had been meeting regularly Sunday afternoons for 
fellowship in prayer, in study of missions, and in service. 
The arguments used in this group were used by us at the Mt. 
Hermon Conference and in our subsequent college visita- 
tion, e. g., that the burden of proof should be on the less 
needy America and the presumption in favor of going to 
the foreign fields which are more needy. What later 
became the Watchword of the Movement, “The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in this Generation,” was frequently 
discussed in the Princeton group. What is also most 
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significant is that we came to the Mt. Hermon Conference 
with the declaration of the Princeton group, which was 
signed by the hundred Volunteers at Mt. Hermon and which 
became the official declaration of purpose of the Student 
Volunteer Movement when it was definitely organized as a 
Movement. It continued to be the official declaration for 
several years. 

When the other three men selected for the proposed tour 
in the colleges felt unable to travel and Forman agreed to 
accompany me, you and Wishard most kindly arranged our 
itinerary during the academic year, 1886 to 1887. Your 
friendship also meant a great deal to me during the year I 
traveled again in 1888-1889. 

Mr. Wishard was a soul on fire for Christ and the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom. I remember how students were 
moved by his appeals. He had a wonderful store of illus- 
trations. He was a man of very affectionate nature and his 
courage seemed unbounded as he pioneered for the Student 
Movements. 

You know as well as I do the part he played in the early 
years of the history of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
so I need not refer to that. I was deeply grateful to God 
that in the latter part of his life he threw himself again into 
active work for the extension of the Kingdom. 

In recent years I had the great joy to be associated with 
him, John Mott, Robert Speer, and several others in a 
Prayer Group which meets once a year and when with ut- 
most freedom each member of the Group speaks of his 
hopes and fears and joys. At the last group meeting when 
Wishard was present his contribution was very helpful. We 
miss Wishard greatly. 

I am indeed thankful that you are preparing a tribute to 
this fearless pioneer in student work at home and abroad, 
whose influence was felt in many lands and whose work 
still lives. I shall look forward eagerly to the publication 
of your story. 

Your sincere friend, 
(Signed) Ropert P. WILDER. 


CHAPTER XI 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOREIGN WORK 


Let us begin with the story of a suggestive inter- 
change of correspondence between the foreign and the 
home fields, for the initiative was from abroad. 

In February, 1878, in the first half of Wishard’s first 
year as college secretary, a remarkable letter came to his 
attention, written by a band of Christian students in an 
Agricultural College in Japan to the ‘Students’ Chris- 
tian Union” of the State Agricultural College in Amherst, 
Mass., whose President, Colonel Clark, had been invited to 
Japan to organize a similar college, the one with which 
these students were connected. 

This is the letter: 


SAPPORO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Sapporo, Japan. 
MEMBERS OF CHRISTIAN UNION: 
DEAR BRETHREN: 


We have learned from President Clark that you are doing 
much good by serving the Lord Jesus, and that you are all 
energetic and enthusiastic in your Christian duties. 

We are greatly pleased to receive such good news from 
so distant a country, and often pray together to God that 
your great work may be accomplished and bring forth good 
fruits under His blessing. 

Though we are living in this side of the world, separated 
from you by the water of the broad Pacific, yet we are 
closely united with you by the chain of love, because we 
know that you are our brothers, living under the grace of 
the same Heavenly Father. We have learned also that “we 
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are one body in Christ and every one members one of an- 
other,’ and we wish to work together with you for our 
Lord, to promote His glory. What a great encouragement 
to us, a little band of believers in Sapporo, to be assisted by 
the noble and enthusiastic Christians in America. 

As for us, we were about one year ago, poor and igno- 
rant heathens wandering in darkness, but since President 
Clark introduced the good news to us we were wakened 
from sleep by a Great Light shining before us, and the 
way of salvation opened at once for us. So, now, we are 
living here very happily, receiving blessings and comforts 
from our kind Father. 

We formed an Association under the name, “Believers 
in Jesus,” and have two prayer meetings each week. To 
our great joy, its members are increasing in number, and 
recently thirteen of the Freshmen have been converted and 
entered it. We are quite sure that Christianity will soon 
be spread in this province of Hokkaido and already in many 
parts of this country it is now making rapid progress. 

We wish very much to hear how you are getting on with 
your good work of fighting against the kingdom of hell. 

While we are working for Jesus in the Eastern side of 
the world, we hope you will advance His Kingdom in the 
Western side. 

We are, dear brethren, 

Yours faithfully, 
BELIEVERS IN JESUS. 


The reading of this letter convinced Wishard that the 
Intercollegiate Association Movement which he had then 
just begun to develop in America, must ultimately be 
extended to other continents and include within its 
brotherhood the government and mission colleges on what 
we call “‘the foreign field.” 

He thought it would be a good plan to start his ap- 
proach to the colleges on the foreign field by a fraternal 
letter of greeting from the College Associations in 
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America, for which he secured the official action of 
several International Association Conferences but the 
sending of this letter was delayed by the pressure of other 
work, until the time of the Mt. Hermon Students’ Sum- 
mer Conference. At this conference a committee was 
authorized and appointed and, with Wishard’s collabora- 
tion, the following letter was prepared and sent to all the 
colleges on the foreign field: 


Tue STUDENTS OF AMERICA TO THE STUDENTS IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY COLLEGES—GREETING. 


Fellow Students: We greet you in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It has long been the desire of many of us to 
send you a personal assurance of the Christian love we bear 
you, and the joy we have in hearing of your growth in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. But we 
have never had so good an opportunity to do this as the 
present. Two hundred and fifty students from ninety Amer- 
ican colleges are spending a month at Mr. Moody’s school, 
on Mount Hermon, to study the Bible and methods of Chris- 
tian work under the leadership of Mr. Moody and other 
eminent teachers of the Word. Our purpose in holding this 
Summer School is to become better acquainted with the 
Bible, better qualified for Christian work in our colleges, 
and better informed as to the needs and methods of work 
for young men in our own country and throughout the 
world. E 

As we have studied, and talked, and prayed together, 
our hearts have gone out to you, our fellow students in 
foreign lands, and fully fifty of our number have decided, 
since coming here, to spend their lives in the glorious work 
of telling your people the good news of Christ’s salvation. 
One of our meetings was addressed by students from ten 
different countries. As they told us of your need of more 
workers, our hearts burned with eager desire to go. And 
when, one after another, they repeated “God is Love,” in the 
languages of Japan, China, Siam, India, Persia, Armenia, 
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and other countries, we prayed that many more of us might 
be permitted to tell of God’s love in those languages. 

We are very anxious to establish permanent lines of com- 
munication between you and ourselves, by which you can 
keep us constantly informed as to the needs of your work, 
and its claims upon all of our students. 

We have in America an Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association which unites our colleges in Chris- 
tian work. Already Associations have been formed in 227 
institutions, and over ten thousand undergraduates are en- 
rolled as members. A system of organization is main- 
tained which so distributes the responsibility of the different 
lines of work, as to lay special duty upon every member. 
Each Association appoints committees to oversee the follow- 
ing departments of work: Individual effort, especially 
among new students, to lead them to make and help them 
to maintain, a pronounced Christian profession; students’ 
prayer meetings; such study of the Bible as will fit men to 
use it in dealing with individuals; such development of 
Foreign and Home Missionary interest as will lead every 
student honestly to consider the claims of missions (in this 
department) ; work in the neighbornood of the college, and 
meetings in which the plan of salvation is earnestly set 
forth, and students urged to accept Christ. 

Business meetings are held to consider plans of work, 
social receptions are given to new students, and special days 
of prayer are observed, particularly the last Thursday of 
January. Rooms in the college are fitted up for the exclu- 
sive use of the Association, and in several cases buildings 
are owned containing rooms for both social and religious 
work. Special series of meetings are held to promote the 
spiritual life of Christian students, and reach the uncon- 
verted. 

New converts are carefully looked after, led into the 
Church, and induced to take up such kinds of work as 
they are capable of doing. A system of intercollegiate co- 
operation is maintained, consisting of correspondence 
through committees, appointed by each Association; the dis- 
tribution of circulars, papers, and pamphlets, relating to the 
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work; interchange of visits by students; and conventions 
where students meet to discuss their work. The object of 
this intercollegiate cooperation is to strengthen every depart- 
ment of the work of each Association. 

An indispensable factor to the success of this work is 
the College Secretary, who devotes his entire time in organ- 
izing Associations in colleges, and to strengthening them by 
visitation, correspondence, the issuing of publications, and 
the gathering together of students at conventions. He is the 
principal medium of communication between the different 
colleges and between the colleges and the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, under whose 
auspices the work is carried on. 

Now, if you can adapt our Association to your special 
needs, and organize it in your institution, and so unite with 
us in making the movement world wide, we will have estab- 
lished the long hoped for lines of communication along 
which you can send us information and inspiration, and we 
in return can send you helpful suggestions, sympathy, and 
men. You may not be able at once to utilize all of our 
methods of intercollegiate work. We can correspond and 
exchange publications, and before long we expect one of 
our number may visit you, and we hope some time soon to 
welcome one of you in our Associations. 

Such Associations as ours have already been formed by 
students in five institutions in Ceylon, Japan, and Turkey, 
and we are assured by their members and teachers in the 
schools that they are very practical. Will you take this mat- 
ter into prayerful consideration and correspond with the 
College Secretary of our International Committee, in answer 
to our proposition? He will give you all further informa- 
tion you wish about methods of organization and work. If 
you find that you can unite with us in this world-wide broth- 
erhood of young men, we will rejoice greatly, and go for- 
ward in our work with brighter hope. 

In behalf of the ten thousand students whom we repre- 
sent, we are, 

Yours in Christian Fellowship, 
L. D. WisHarp, College Secretary. 
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The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Geo. L. Robinson........ Princeton College. 
Mialsamerbayion ent... Yale College. 
Bor, Lewksbury s:$. 2... Harvard University. 
Prankiive maniorgy a3, Wesleyan University. 
Walhtam P) Merrill. .)...°. Rutgers College. 
Pie War binkham 6) foci) Brown University. 
RPM CLATK ar eta tie ts aes Oberlin College. 
BSAC DY et Ae ee ee oie: Iowa University. 
William C. Ludwig...... Washington and Lee University. 
Peac@iieemh in ye. University of Toronto. 
July, 1886. 


In the fall of 1880, Wishard did an important piece of 
work which he forgot to mention in his annual report. 

If he had mentioned it, it would probably have been as 
an incident in a day’s work and without particular sig- 
nificance. There were, in fact, two incidents and, if he 
had reported them, he might have said: 


I met a bright chap at the Wisconsin State Convention. 
He was the only delegate from his college, where the fac- 
ulty are opposed to having an Association, and the students 
are not particularly interested. I had a short talk with him, 
but long enough to see that he had good stuff in him. He 
is up against a hard proposition, but he has two more years 
in college and there is no telling what may happen. 


About the other forgotten incident, he might have said: 


I had nothing else to do and so I spent the whole evening 
just talking with a theological student. I had no idea of 
trying to organize an Association in the Theological Semi- 
nary, but I had, just been through a pretty stiff program and 
felt that I was entitled to take an evening off. 


There was, however, “method in his madness” and 
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Wishard kindled fires of friendship in the lives of both 
of these casual acquaintances and gave to each of them a 
vision of his big idea. 

Both of these young men went out soon as mission- 
aries to the Far East and were located at student centers 
in Ceylon and China, and looking back with the perspec- 
tive of forty years, they tell us the missionary significance 
of their early contacts with the ‘“‘College Secretary.” 


CoMMITTEE OF REFERENCE AND COUNSEL 
Forreicn Missions CONFERENCE OF NortH AMERICA 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


March 5, 1926. 
My DEAR Mr. OBER: 


Early in the fall of 1880, at a college prayer meeting at 
Ripon, Wis., the President read a letter received, inviting 
the college to send a delegate to Milwaukee to the annual 
convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations to 
meet a Mr. Wishard who was attending that gathering, in 
order to bring a message to the Christian students of the 
state. I was elected as the delegate of the college to attend 
the conference. 

Both Mr. Wishard and the Association idea made a very 
deep impression on me and I returned to the college and 
reported the plans which Mr. Wishard presented. They in- 
volved the organization of a Y M C A at the college. This 
was eventually blocked by the faculty on the ground that 
religious conditions at the college were flourishing as they 
brought both faculty and students of both sexes into close 
fellowship. To the faculty it seemed a pity to break’ up the 
situation. This conclusion was accepted without debate by 
the student body. 

I continued in casual correspondence with Mr. Wishard 
and planned to take with me to the State Convention to be 
held at Beloit, Wis., in the fall of 1881, a good large dele- 
gation. Ten of us went down. The result of the impetus 
thus given to the suggestion that Ripon should unite with 
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the other colleges of the country led very quickly to the 
actual organization of a Student Association at the college. 

Meanwhile, in June, 1882, I was graduated. I had just 
accepted a call to teach for four years at Jaffna College, 
Ceylon. I acquainted Mr. Wishard with my destination, but 
had no further purpose at the time. 

At Jaffna I found a Christian college into whose life I 
entered with much interest. A revival had swept the college 
during 1881 which had resulted in the spontaneous forming 
of a Christian Society, organized and maintained by the 
student body. Naturally, it was not thoroughly organized 
and depended very much for results on the enthusiasm of 
the earlier promoters. By 1884 or so, the original leaders 
had graduated, and it became more and more difficult to 
carry on the plans of the Society. The leaders appealed to 
me to become the President but I declined, because it seemed 
to me that the organization was altogether too loose an 
affair. 

Later the Student Committee renewed its request to me 
to become the President of the Christian Society and I told 
them that I declined to be the President of the existing 
Society, but that, if it would disband entirely and appoint 
a committee to consult with me, I would set before that 
committee my idea as regards what might more wisely be 
done in the way of organization. 

I added that if the student body, acting independently on 
what they should report, should agree to my proposal, I 
would consent to be the President of the new organization 
for a limited term. The students acted promptly and ener- 
getically. I was almost at once called upon to indicate what 
I had in mind and I was ready with a slightly modified 
outline of the Student Young Men’s Christian Association 
as I had known it in this country. 

Having accepted the presidency, I naturally threw a good 
deal of energy into the task of making the organization 
successful. Moreover, from several other institutions of a 
similar character in the district came a request that I should 
help them to organize in similar fashion. One or two re- 
quests came also from large communities. 
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The upshot of it was that we organized what was called 
the North Ceylon Young Men’s Christian Association Union 
with six or eight Associations as members. We published a 
little bulletin and took all the other feasible means of mutual 
stimulation. The final contribution which I made was to 
organize and engineer a convention, which was the final 
evidence of the fact that the Association Movement in this 
form was likely to be permanent there in North Ceylon, was 
able to perpetuate and develop itself and had an almost un- 
limited constituency of Christian young men. 

Of course, I had kept Mr. Wishard fairly in touch with 
these developments. He had aided me mightily at critical 
moments by writing letters which recognized our little group 
of Associations there as in friendly affiliation with the Move- 
ment in this country. 

When I returned in the fall of 1886, the recounting of 
these experiences made at a number of Association gather- 
ings and in private conversation, keenly stimulated Mr. 
Wishard’s own interests and helped to fix his determina- 
tion to study, in a trip around the world, the student ques- 
tion and the possibilities of extending the Student Movement 
SY GLY MAGA FRANK K. SANDERS. 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Madison, N. J. 
March 1, 1926. 
My DEAR Mr. OBER: 

My first contact with Luther Wishard occurred when I 
was a student at Andover Theological Seminary in the fall 
of 1880. On that occasion we had a long conversation to- 
gether on matters affecting our seminary students, their life, 
expectations, etc. After we had talked together a short 
time, the personal touch began, and what a time we had of 
it that evening! On that occasion he revealed to me his 
capacity for making friends which was always a major of 
his. 

The first time when we were brought into cooperative 
touch, was in 1885, when I felt that if the young students 
in our Tungchou Academy and Seminary in China were 
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ever to become effective as Christian workers, it must be 
through their doing much on their own initiative and wholly 
without pay. Hence I applied to Wishard for information 
as to how to establish a Student Y M C A, which was 
started in our Tungchou Academy that fall. He not only 
sent me full information, but he later kept in touch with it 
through me—the first Young Men’s Christian Association to 
be established for the Chinese in that empire. 
Cordially yours, 
HarLANn P, BEACH. 


For the tour of Robert P. Wilder and John N. Forman 
among the colleges with the Student Volunteer message of 
the Mount Hermon Students’ Conference, the College 
Young Men’s Christian Associations furnished the rails; 
and Wishard and I acted as train despatchers. 

When I was routing Mr. Wilder through the colleges 
of the Northwest, he spent a Sunday in Minneapolis with 
an hour free from college engagements and accepted an 
invitation to speak to the Bible Training class of the 
Minneapolis City Association. Wilder had but one mes- 
sage in the colleges at that time, his appeal for students to 
give their lives to foreign missions. But this Bible class 
was made up chiefly of young men in business, most of 
them without a college training, and so he adapted his 
message to his audience and made his appeal for “your 
money or your life.” 

They responded with subscriptions for $600 and Wilder 
went on his way, leaving them wondering what kind of 
missionary they could send out, not a denominational 
missionary surely, and as yet there was no call for Asso- 
ciation missionary secretaries. But Mr. Elliott, the 
Minneapolis Association Secretary, was a man of faith. 
He nursed this missionary fund, but, his faith not being 
strong enough to claim the entire amount needed for a 
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missionary’s budget from the membership of his own 
Association, he brought the proposition before the State 
Convention in the early fall of 1887, for their endorse- 
ment and cooperation. | 

I was present at the convention; and Thomas Cochran, 
C. E. Dyer, and I. C. Seeley, wise and seasoned Associa- 
tion leaders, came to me for an explanation, saying: 
“Ober, what about this? We have no Association for- 
eign work; is not this likely to get us into trouble?’ So, 
at their request, I spoke to the motion, calmed their fears 
and advised them to go ahead; saying, in substance: 

This thing looks to me like one side of a double provi- 
dence. We are not in a position to see the other side quite 
yet, any more than Peter was able to understand the mean- 
ing of his vision on the housetop until the three men from 
Cornelius the Centurion stood before the gate, and he had 
accompanied them to Caesarea and had begun to speak his 
message to the people who had been called in to hear him. 
It is true that the Associations have no foreign missionary 
work as yet, but some of us believe that we very soon will 
have. 


Then I gave them some of the reasons for my faith. 

The Convention, therefore, went on record with the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That the hearty approval of this Convention be accorded 
to the endeavor made by the Associations to promote Mis- 


sionary Work among young men in foreign lands, and to 
the action of the State Committee in this regard. 


This fund became available nearly two years later for 
the budget of John Swift, the first Association mission- 
ary secretary to Japan. 

The fire from heaven also fell on other city Young 
Men’s Christian Associations as Mr. Wilder gave his mis- 
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sionary message in their hearing. Mr. Wilder visited 
Pittsburgh later in his tour, and Robert Orr, General 
Secretary of the Pittsburgh Association, at that time con- 
sidered one of the most conservative and also influential 
of the City Association secretaries, was deeply impressed 
by it and wrote the following letter, which was published 
in the Association Watchman of Apr. 15, 1887. 


ASSOCIATION MiIssIoNARIES 
R. A. Orr 


In common with many others in our Association I have 
been wishing for some time that some way could be opened 
by which the Associations might have some direct connec- 
tion with missionary work for the multitudes of young men 
in heathen lands. Without attemping to present any argu- 
ments in favor of such work, or to solve the difficulties that 
present themselves, | wish to throw out a suggestion that 
may lead others to think of the matter and present their 
ideas of whether anything ought to be done by us as Asso- 
ciations; if so, what? and if not, what the objections are? 

My suggestion, which has not yet been fully developed, is 
this, that through the International, or some special commit- 
tee appointed by the International Convention, an investiga- 
tion be made as to some of the large cities of heathendom, 
such as, Calcutta, Bombay, Alexandria, Canton, etc., to see 
whether there is a field for work there modeled after the 
best Association methods of this country, and adapted to 
their special needs; that, if there should be such an open- 
ing, the Associations take up one of these cities as an experi- 
mental field ; that a first-class secretary be secured from this 
country who is willing to devote himself to foreign mission- 
ary work; that the responsibility of his support be assumed 
by us, the expenses to be met by a collection on a missionary 
day in the Association; and that he in the city to which he 
may be assigned organize a work for the heathen young 
men, giving particular attention to the secular side; and that 
he take as assistants and train for secretaries, converted 
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heathen young men, and through them, in the course of 
time, organize Associations in the other cities of the country 
in which he may be located. 

I see some of the objections that might be made, but it is 
not my purpose to discover these now. I wish we could do 
something to show the young men who are so far away 
from us that we are anxious in the spirit of our Lord 
and Master to bring them into His fellowship and service. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Wilder also spoke in the Twenty-third Street, New 
York, Association and the General Secretary of the New 
York Association, Robert R. McBurney, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Association Secretaries of North 
America, received his message with deep sympathy, and 
pondered these things in his heart, feeling about as Mr. 
Orr expressed himself in his letter to the Watchman that 
the City Associations had a responsibility for the young 
men of non-Christian lands, and that some plan ought to 
be evolved by which this responsibility could be dis- 
charged. 

And so we came up to the Second Students’ Summer 
Conference of 1887. As the dormitories and auditorium 
at Mt. Hermon were filled to capacity by the 251 student 
delegates to the Mt. Hermon Conference in 1886 and the 
80 Mt. Hermon students who remained over to serve the 
conference and attend the meetings, Mr. Moody invited 
the Students’ Summer Conference for 1887 to meet in 
the more commodious buildings of the Girls’ Seminary in 
Northfield. 

We got out our preliminary circulars and projected our 
field campaigning for delegates, as we had done the year 
before, and the outlook for a large and representative 
attendance was as good as could have been expected, at 
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that stage of the game. But about six weeks before the 
opening date of the conference Mr. Moody became 
anxious, was afraid we would not have enough student 
delegates to fill the larger auditorium—if Mr. Moody had 
one weakness, it was that he did not like to speak to 
empty seats—and he strongly advised that we throw the 
Conference open to Association secretaries. Although we 
did not share his anxiety, we were entirely cordial to his 
suggestion and sent out circulars to secretaries and fol- 
lowed them up by personal correspondence and _ inter- 
views. The number of Association secretaries who re- 
sponded to this invitation was not large but it included 
some influential leaders, as McBurney of New York City, 
See of Brooklyn, State Secretary Hall of New York, and 
some younger secretaries whose leadership was in the 
making. 

The attendance of student delegates was larger than at 
Mt. Hermon the year before and the program was even 
stronger, including among the speakers, Professor Henry 
Drummond of Scotland, who there gave his classic inter- 
pretation of the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
“The Greatest Thing in the World.” Wilder and For- 
man were there, fresh from their year’s recruiting cam- 
paign in the colleges, with the names of over two thousand 
“student volunteers’ for foreign missions. There were 
also two missionary developments of unusual interest and 
importance. 

Concerning these, Wishard says in his memoirs: 

Near the close of the college year 1886-1887, I received 
a letter from Secretary Clark of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, informing me that 


Government Colleges in Japan were calling for American 
teachers of English; he appeared to think these calls might 
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be answered by the College Associations. I replied at once 
expressing readiness to do anything in my power to insure 
a prompt answer to these calls and asked for further sug- 
gestions, but the Doctor’s next letter was very non-commit- 
tal and I gathered from it that he was not disposed to in- 
volve the Board in any responsibility in the matter. 

I was disappointed by his seemingly reversed attitude, for 
it struck me at once as an ideal opportunity for Christian 
young men, who would be invaluable allies of the Associa- 
tion in the proposed work of extension. On my arrival at 
East Northfield a few days later, Mr. Moody met me at the 
train and before we had driven many rods I had opened up 
the matter to him; before we had driven another rod he 
had solved the problem in the way which characterized him 
when he saw a new and effectual door opening; “Let’s 
cable,’ he said, “and get the facts and then act.” 

We accordingly constructed a pretty full cablegram to 
Rev. J. H. DeForest of Sendai, Japan, which cost a pretty 
penny, but D. W. McWilliams had the penny; we, of course, 
signed Moody’s name to the message, for we know that it 
would evoke a quick response, and it did. The facts were 
as Dr. Clark intimated ; teachers were wanted for whom the 
Government would pay handsomely ; all we had to do was to 
select the men and provide their passage money. We under- 
took to find the men, one of whom we practically closed with 
at Northfield, namely, J. T. Swift, a graduate of Yale, who 
was then General Secretary of the Orange, N. J., Associa- 
tion. We next organized a “Foreign Education Commis- 
sion,’ composed of Elbert B. Monroe, as chairman, Richard 
C. Morse of the International Committee as Secretary, Rev. 
Dr. Cobb of the Dutch Reformed Missionary Board, Rev. 
Dr. Gillespie of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and several others. 

This Board, chiefly through Mr. Monroe, provided the 
funds that must be advanced to the outgoing teachers for 
the expenses of their journey. We secured the first men 
sent out including Swift of Yale, Bradbury and Muller of 
the University of Virginia, Hubbard of the University of 
Michigan, Boggs of Lake Forest University, and others. 
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These men preceded me to Japan and when I arrived I 
found them of the greatest assistance in promoting and 
conserving my work. 

The other matter of really momentous bearing upon the 
foreign work of the Associations came about in a most un- 
looked-for way. Ober and I were naturally desirous of strik- 
ing another blow for missions at the Northfield meeting as 
had been done at Mt. Hermon, and after our arrival we sug- 
gested to Mr. Moody that he invite Rev. Dr. Chamberlain 
of India to give some missionary addresses at the Confer- 
ence. The wire with Moody’s signature brought the Doc- 
tor on the run; Moody’s calls rarely failed to be answered. 


Dr. Chamberlain gave a remarkable missionary address, 
in which he voiced a call to the City Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations to send Association missionary secre- 
taries to India, and it is significant that McBurney, See, 
Hall, and the other City Association secretaries were there 
to hear him. 

Dr. Chamberlain said, in part: 


My friends, my coming to this conference was not of 
my planning. Other important work to the full for these 
weeks had been, as [ thought providentially, thrown before 
me, and I had undertaken to do it. God overruled. Six 
days ago two of those appointments were unexpectedly and 
for good reason cancelled and placed at a later date, leaving 
this week entirely disengaged. 

“Now, you will have a whole week for rest,” said my wife. 
“Yes,’ was my reply, “unless God pitches in some other 
work before me.” It had hardly been said before a telegram 
signed “D. L. Moody” was placed in my hands, asking me 
to come and render service at this conference. I placed the 
two things together. It was to me God’s call. I dared not 
disobey. 

Earnestly in prayer did I seek to know from Him what 
message He would send by me to this conference. I looked 
at the printed call. My eye lighted at once upon the fact 
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that it was not alone for college students, but for YM CA 
officers and workers as well. As I thought and prayed, God 
seemed to put messages in my mind which He required me 
to deliver. Each day and hour since have those messages 
been more deeply impressed upon my soul. The first I have 
delivered to you, young men. He sends another. 

There are in India sixty thousand young converts to be 
trained for the work. They have not the life, the energy, 
the spiritual earnestness for the work of saving other souls 
that we have longed to see in them. Their piety, their de- 
votedness to Christ, we do not question. But they have not 
inherited the capacity for organized vigorous effort. They 
do not know how to touch their fellows. We need in India 
the life, the fire, the method which the Y M C A’s are giv- 
ing to the young men in America. We need organized 
effort all along the line. My second message, then, is to 
you representatives of the Y M C A’s here present. Will 
you help us win India for Christ? 

In our great cities there is abundance of material to work 
upon and to work with. Our colleges, our universities, our 
schools, all give you abundant scope. Send us out one of 
your best-trained General Secretaries—trained in the school 
of failure, as well as in that of success—that we may know 
that he will endure. He need know no language but Eng- 
lish, for his labor should be given to laying the foundations 
all through India, not among the people of one language, 
and for such work the English is sufficient. Let him be a 
man of experience, of spiritual power, of hopefulness, of 
tact. 

With him send us five younger men to be general secre- 
taries in the five capitals of India: Calcutta, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Allahabad, Lahore. They will need to learn each the 
vernacular of his Presidency. In those cities they will find 
universities, colleges, high schools ; in all of which there will 
be young men who can be grouped together into Y M C A’s, 
using the English language. 

With them can be joined in one common Association the 
many Christian young men who are engaged in business. 
There can be branch Associations, if foynd feasible, in each 
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of the colleges at these Presidencies. There need also to be 
vernacular Associations, to get hold of the large number of 
young men who know only their native tongues. For they 
too can be trained to do effective work, if energized and 
inspired by Y M CA methods. It is not certain that in 
every one of these centers we shall succeed, but we cannot 
too soon make a trial. Our failure in one place may teach 
us more than our success in another. 

There is no need for organizing any new society to send 
these men forth. Let it be the genuine outgrowth of Young 
Men’s Christian Association work here in America. Let 
each large City Association support its own representative 
in some foreign field. Let those in one country be joined 
together under one general superintendent, who will be sup- 
ported by contributions from all the Associations. 

But I need not mark out to you the plan. Yourselves will 
see it. As I have indicated, the vast mass of our young 
men going to foreign fields will be engaged in already exist- 
ing agencies. We must have some for this new auxiliary 
corps in the army. 


CHAPTER XII 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN INTER-UNIVERSITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


In Wishard’s report for the college year 1885-1886, we 
find the following reference to “The Work of Mr. J. E. 
K. Studd” : 


Through the personal influence of Mr. Moody, this gen- 
tleman, a graduate of the Class of 1883, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, was induced to visit a number of our col- 
leges under the auspices of the International Committee. 
The plan pursued was to have Mr. Studd spend from three 
to six days at a college, conducting meetings for Bible 
study with Christians, and gospel meetings with the uncon- 
verted. The account of his work appears in his own report. 

Mr. Studd’s prominence in athletics in Cambridge, where 
he was captain of the university cricket eleven, contributed 
to secure for him a hearty welcome from many students in 
the leading institutions of the United States and Canada. 
His experience in Christian work, in which he was also a 
leader in his own university, enabled him to accomplish 
results which can scarcely be overestimated. He was 
intimately acquainted with the missionary movement which 
proceeded from Cambridge and led several of her prominent 
men, including his brother, Charles T. Studd, and his friend, 
Stanley Smith, two of England’s most prominent athletes, 
to go as missionaries to China. 

He has carried back to England a knowledge of our inter- 
collegiate work, which we trust will result in the formation 
of an intercollegiate organization among the colleges and 
universities of Great Britain. 


In the account of his work in the American colleges, to 
which Wishard refers, Mr. Studd reports, in part: 
116 
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D. L. Moody last summer, at Northfield, was much stirred 
by hearing of the way God had led and used those young 
men who recently left our University of Cambridge for the 
mission fields of China. He felt strongly that such testi- 
mony of blessing on consecrated lives was greatly needed, 
and urged my giving account of it amongst students in 
your colleges. To this I agreed, and God certainly did 
bless it to convince men of the reality of unseen things, and 
many a Christian man was led not only to a life of more 
devotion to God in college, but to make his life a subject of 
prayer to God as to what He would have him do. 

The features of the work varied a great deal in different 
places. In some colleges the awakening in Bible study was 
most prominent; in others the quickening of God’s children 
resulting in more consecration of life to God and more per- 
sonal work in college; whilst in others conversions were 
most prominent. | 

God certainly uses strange and varied means of drawing 
souls to Himself, and we came across a very curious instance 
in one of the colleges. A young man of good ability, but 
of decidedly skeptical views, had, ever since reading “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” longed to see some specimen of an 
English schoolboy, and when it was announced that a Cam- 
bridge graduate was to hold meetings, curiosity alone drew 
him one evening to hear an address. The word reached his 
heart and he decided for Christ, and is, I hear, going on well. 

I found it always most important to press the necessity 
for the new birth, as taught in the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel, and it was generally the means of awakening and 
bringing true peace to some. As I write, I have in mind 
one who had joined the Church some years back. He never 
thought anything further was needful until one evening he 
came to a meeting where I was speaking on this very sub- 
ject. The young man’s look of distress and interest was 
noticed by some present, but not till several nights later did 
he own that he found he was standing on a wrong founda- 
tion, and had been working up to life instead of from life. 
That night he accepted Christ, and now says that he never 
has known such happiness as he now experiences. 
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Your training classes are invaluable if well looked after, 
and the plan detailed in the “Outlines of Bible Study” car- 
ried out. [I am looking forward to commencing a class in 
connection with my work and workers in London. 

Your organization is admirable, and all effort, I think, 
should be now directed to seeing that organization carried 
into practical effect without allowing the College Associa- 
tion to become too dependent on external aid. I cannot tell 
you what a happy time those four months were that I spent 
in this college work, and how I thank God for allowing me 
to witness such things. 

The following is a summary of my visitation and work: 

Visited the following schools and colleges: Princeton, 
Lawrenceville, Madison, Williams, Yale, Washington and 
Lee, University of Virginia, Pantops Academy, Harvard, 
Amherst, West Point, McGill, Union, Cornell, University of 
Wisconsin, Illinois State Normal University, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, University of Toronto, Queen’s, South 
Carolina University, City of New York, Colored University 
at Atlanta, and Clark’s. 

Also visited the cities of Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Richmond, Va., Charleston, S. C., and addressed 
public meetings. 

Was present at College Conferences of New York, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Virginia. Attended Medical Students’ 
Missionary Conferences in New York City, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

Made nearly one hundred addresses, and gave forty-six 
Bible Readings. 


In the Intercollegian of September, 1887, is an edi- 
torial on “Scotch University Men in the American Col- 
leges.” 


Most of the members of our College Associations are 
doubtless familiar with the recent religious movement among 
the Scotch universities, beginning at Edinburgh about three 
years ago, by which not only were hundreds of students 
led to accept Christ, but scores of them devoted their vaca- 
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tions to evangelistic work among young men throughout 
Scotland, organizing for this purpose the famous “Students 
Holiday Mission.” 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce that the men who were foremost in this wonderful 
movement are now in this country as a delegation from the 
Scotch university students (Edinburgh University, espe- 
cially) to the students of the American colleges, and will 
visit, during the six weeks at their disposal, as many of the 
leading Eastern colleges as can be reached in that time. 

We give them in the name of the twelve thousand mem- 
bers of our College Associations a most cordial welcome, and 
earnestly hope that their visits may be accompanied with 
great blessing. We pray also that the object lesson afforded 
by the visit of these Christian students from the Old World 
may stimulate scores and hundreds of professors and stu- 
dents in our own colleges and universities to devote them- 
selves to a similar work among the American students. 

These men, distinguished in literature, medicine, and sci- 
ence, busy, full of engagements at home, and doubtless 
greatly needing the rest of the summer vacation, yet devote 
fully two months to this object, cross the Atlantic and make 
these visits at their own expense, prepared to return to their 
arduous duties amply repaid if only there may come to our 
colleges in the New World, as a result of their mission, 
something of that great blessing that has lifted many of 
their own universities into a higher religious life. 

The delegation are: Professor Henry Drummond of Glas- 
gow University; Dr. A. R. Simpson and Dr. Greenfield, pro- 
fessors in Edinburgh University ; Dr. G. P. Smith, secretary 
of the Students’ Meetings during that great religious move- 
ment in Edinburgh University, and J. C. Webster, a recent 
graduate from the same institution. 


The Intercollegian of May, 1888, also has the follow- 
ing, on “Professor Drummond in the American Col- 
leges.”’ 


Feeling sure that the majority of our readers will not 
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have seen the interesting article under this title in the April 
number of Our Day, by C. K. Ober, we quote a few ex- 
tracts. After briefly referring to Professor Drummond’s 
connection with the Northfield Summer School and to his 
associates, he goes on to say: 

Professor Drummond made a most profound impression 
on the students. His charming manner, student air, and 
youthful appearance, quite captured the boys from the start. 
Without any attempt at eloquence, and somewhat lacking in 
personal magnetism as a speaker, yet his luminous expres- 
sion, candor, vigor, and force of intellect, spiritual power 
and manly devotion to Christ gave a peculiar weight to 
every word that he uttered. 

His modest account of the recent religious movement 
among the students of the Scotch universities in which he 
himself—though he did not refer to this—was the principal 
factor, was deeply suggestive and inspiring. His offhand 
talks and answers to questions in the meeting, his conversa- 
tions and social contact with the students who sought him 
at all hours of the day and night, were full of wise, manly, 
spiritual and helpful stimulus. 

He was very approachable, and in these personal inter- 
views with students had a refreshing way, acquired, doubt- 
less, by his long habit of personal work, of getting to the 
bottom of his questioner’s difficulty, and then meeting and 
removing it in a simple and natural manner. 


After referring to the visits made by Professor Drum- 
mond to some of our leading colleges and quoting 
appreciative testimonies from various sources in regard 
to the wisdom, stimulating character, reasonableness, and 
effect of his appeals to college men, Mr. Ober continues: 

It will be seen by these fragmentary and incomplete re- 
ports that a great work was accomplished by Professor 
Drummond and his friends in the American colleges. Stu- 
dents have been converted to Christ, some from irregular 
lives, others from lives of spiritual indolence, formality, and 
worldliness. The object lesson, also, of a scientist preaching 
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Christ; a student of nature insisting on the super- 
natural; a man of literary fame throwing aside eloquence 
and talking earnestly and with studied simplicity of the 
things of the Kingdom of God; a busy man, needing rest 
and leisure, finding his rest in hard gratuitous service for 
others ; this object lesson is not the least of the impressions 
made by his visit, and will be felt for years to come. 


Here follows a brief statement of deputation work as 
it was carried on at Princeton, and an account of the 
Globe Theatre meetings instituted by Harvard men. In 
the conclusion the writer remarks: 

The secret of Professor Drummond’s influence with stu- 
dents is in his personality, his earnestness and his subject. 
Of the two former we have already written; the latter is 
important. Professor Drummond magnifies and proclaims 
the living historic Christ. He invites*men “not to a system 
‘but to a person,” as potent in the historic present as in the 
past. His tour among the American colleges was not social 
but evangelistic. 


Some of the most important results of the contacts of 
Studd, Drummond, and the other members of the Scotch 
universities’ deputation with the American colleges were 
not mentioned in their reports, except by inference. 

Aside from the object lesson of “the college deputa- 
tion” and the challenge given to this type of work by the 
American colleges, I do not think that they gave us any 
other ideas on organization, but they emphasized and 
demonstrated the life, and life is the master builder, the 
cunning artificer and organizer. In Studd’s visit to Cor- 
nell he touched in a dynamic way the life of a sophomore, 
who, though a professing Christian, had not identified 
himself with the Christian forces at Cornell. He was 
either hiding his light “under a bushel” or his “light” was 
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of the “smoking flax” variety and did not need to be 
hidden. 

This sophomore, whose name was John R. Mott, was 
led by Studd into a vital Christian experience; his natural 
leadership quickly asserted itself and, when I visited 
Cornell a few months later, to secure a delegation to the 
Mt. Hermon Students’ Conference, I found him Presi- 
dent of the Cornell Association and ready for anything, 
“provided it be forward.” 

Appreciating the value to our American College 
Associations of their contacts with representatives of the 
Europeon universities, and believing that the European 
universities would be profited by their contact with the 
American College Association work, as seen at the North- 
field Students’ Conference, Wishard sailed for Europe in 
March, 1888, for the express purpose of securing a dele- 
gation from the British universities to the Northfield 
Conference of 1888. 

Wishard’s motive and the manner in which he was led 
to make this European trip at this particular time are 
vividly described by him in his “memoirs.” 


The time was drawing near for my world’s missionary 
tour. I had decided to preface it with a flying visit through 
Europe to touch some of the leading city Associations and 
the foremost Association men in order to awaken their inter- 
est in the proposed Movement among young men in non- 
Christian lands. 

I did not intend to leave America until after the 1888 
Northfield summer conference; but a strange thing hap- 
pened ; one morning in early March as I lay in bed drowsily 
facing the day’s work, my mind suddenly turned to the long- 
continued effort, unsuccessful thus far, to effect an entrance 
in the British universities; whereupon I was unexpectedly 
seized, yes literally seized, gripped, possessed with the idea 
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that the only way to approach them and enlist them was to 
go in person and go as Moody’s messenger and invite the 
universities to send delegates to Northfield and to return 
with them myself and devote myself to fully saturating them 
with the spirit and methods of the American Movement, 
and then send them back to their respective universities to 
do as students for their fellows what they after all could 
do better even than Studd, the alumnus, or Drummond, the 
professor. 

I sprang from my bed as one electrified by a highly 
charged battery and told Mrs. Wishard we would sail for 
Liverpool a week from Saturday and bade her prepare for 
a short good-bye visit at her Iowa home. I at once sum- 
moned my fidus Achates, Ober, to a meeting in New York 
and started East. Ober and Morse fully confirmed my im- 
pulse and while we did not sail the seventeenth because of 
the historic blizzard which held me snow-bound in Philadel- 
phia four days, we did sail a week later and landed in Liver- 
pool, April 2, 1888. 


J. E. K. Studd opened the way and accompanied 
Wishard in his visit to Cambridge, his brother, George 
Studd, performed the same service at Oxford and Pro- 
fessor Drummond arranged for him at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Coming, as he did also, as the messenger of 
Mr. Moody, inviting delegates of these universities to 
meet with him in conference at Northfield, Wishard got 
a hearing and secured a combined delegation of eleven 
men from the English and Scotch universities, to whom 
was added later a delegate from Utrecht University, Hol- 
land. 

Wishard also secured a fund from a few interested 
friends in London which substantially reduced the cost 
of the trip to the student delegates and at Northfield 
they were entertained as guests of the Conference. 

It will be interesting to see how the Northfield 
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Conference, the College Association and the Intercol- 
legiate Association Movement impressed these delegates. 
One of their number, Norman H. Smith of Oxford, 
records his impressions in letters to the /ntercollegian of 
September and November, 1888. 


Our party consisted of twelve students from four univer- 
sities—five from Oxford, three from Cambridge, three from 
Edinburgh and one from Utrecht, Holland—and we soon 
found that while many churches and many creeds might be 
represented, a true and real unity of spirit might still remain 
and predominate. 

This was much, and yet we were scarcely prepared ior 
the wonderful object lesson of Christian unity so soon to 
be presented to us at Northfield. Nor had we expected to 
find ourselves so courteously entertained and cared for im- 
mediately on landing. No sooner were we in dock than 
we found our hands shaken by kind friends of the New 
York Young Men’s Christian Association and others who 
had come to meet us. 

Specially grateful were we to Mr. Reynolds, of Yale, who, 
on the very day and hour of the eventful boat race, had come 
all the way to New York to bear us kindly greetings from 
Yale and to request us to go there en route for the summer 
school. Next morning most of us found ourselves amid 
the elms of New Haven, and making our first direct ac- 
quaintances with American college life and institutions. 

The most striking feature to all of us was the obvious 
strength and resources of the College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. We have nothing of the sort in England, 
where most of us agree to differ and work on denomina- 
tional lines. At Yale we found many men of many minds 
all at one in the Young Men’s Christian Association, and it 
was worth coming three thousand miles to see the handsome 
and commodious Association building, “Dwight Hall.” 

Some of us will never forget the journey to Northfield in 
the special car of the Yale delegation. It was our first expe- 
rience of American railway traveling, and all was most 
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strange. But it was the revelation of American student feel- 
ing and character that impressed us most. 

The meetings at Northfield were so astonishingly inter- 
esting and varied that it is hard to know where to begin. 
It was easy to see how potent was the spell of D. L. Moody 
on all things there, and what a magnificent influence he 
exerts—so energetic, so sensible, so sympathetic, and, above 
all, so human. “Marvelous man!” said a metaphysical 
Scotchman of our party, who was reading philosophy heavily 
all the way over, “how I should like to get inside him for 
twenty-four hours!” 

But then it was not only D. L. Moody alone, other men 
were full of interest, e. g., Clay Trumbull, Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, Dr. Broadus and Professor Harper of Yale. All had 
their lessons to teach, and we felt that they were indeed 
“teachers sent from God.” 

It was good to come within the direct influence of the Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Missionary Movement, and to meet with 
Robert Wilder and other enthusiastic spirits. We had 
heard about it in a dim sort of way, but here it was before 
us—a movement genuine and far reaching. Exaggerated 
statements may have been made, but at the core it is sound 
and full of infinite promise for the Kingdom of Christ. 

Then the morning conferences on Young Men’s Christian 
Association work were replete with interest and suggestion. 
We keenly felt how far we were behind in many of these 
matters, and our eyes were opened to many possibilities, and 
we came away much impressed with the thorough organiza- 
tion and vast extent of the College Association work. 

We shall all strive to imitate, as opportunity and power 
is granted, such a grand example of Christian unity among 
students. We have much yet to accomplish here in England 
in this direction, and many obstacles, unknown happily in 
the United States, lie thickly in the way. 


Mr. Wishard was not present at this Northfield Stu- 
dents’ Conference of 1888. He had planned to be there, 
but he met an obstacle in Europe, which he construed as 
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an opportunity, and it claimed the time that he had ex- 
pected to give to Northfield. 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, challenged by a student, in one 
of our student conferences: “Why don’t you go out as 
a foreign missionary?” replied: “The slight obstacle 
of a wife and seven children has, up to the present 
moment, prevented my acceptance by the Missionary 
Board.” 

The “slight obstacle” that prevented Wishard from 
getting to Northfield in 1888 was not quite so serious as 
that but it was sufficient. It was simply the opportunity 
to lay the foundations of a Student Movement in Ger- 
many, including the securing of a secretary, the first of 
the kind, either movement or secretary, in Europe. 

While Wishard was in Europe in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1888 he visited Paris and was later invited to 
return and advise concerning a possible work for students 
in the Latin Quarter. He decided that the student prob- 
lems of Paris were large and difficult enough to call for 
the entire time, or, at least, the continuous attention, of an 
experienced man and recommended James B. Reynolds for 
the position and, on his return to America, secured 
Reynolds’ consent to undertake this work. Wishard also 
got the Brooklyn, N. Y., Association to provide Reynolds’ 
traveling expenses and with the help of R. C. Morse 
interested E. B. Monroe in the project, who offered to pay 
his salary. 

So James B. Reynolds went to Paris about the time 
that Wishard started on his world tour, ostensibly to help 
work out the student problem in Paris but chiefly, as the 
situation developed, for the promoting of student Chris- 
tian work in the European universities. 

Dr. John R. Mott in his story of “The World’s Student 
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Christian Federation,” writes concerning the pioneer work 
of Wishard and Reynolds in Europe: 


From the beginning of his career as Student Secretary in 
1877 Mr. Wishard was fired with the ambition, first, of 
fusing together the Christian students of North America, 
and later of extending the movement to the universities of 
other lands. 

With this in view he corresponded with missionaries to 
stimulate the formation in the non-Christian world of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations among students, and in the 
eighties, on his visits to Europe, he sought to further the 
same end in connection with the European universities. 

One of the most important influences set in motion by him 
was that of bringing about the visits of J. E. K. Studd of 
the Cambridge Band to the colleges of North America in 
1885 and 1886, and the visit of Professor Henry Drum- 
mond in 1887. Professor Drummond and Mr. Studd 
furthered mutual understanding between British and Amer- 
ican students and helped greatly to prepare the way for 
some permanent bond between them. 

Mr. Wishard also succeeded in securing a representative 
deputation of twelve British and Continental students to the 
North American Students’ Conference of 1888. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the influence of the great 
evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, upon these and many leaders 
of the Student Movement in the English-speaking coun- 
tries was powerful and unique. 

A notable contribution toward international understand- 
ing and effort on the part of the Christian students of Eu- 
rope and America was that made by James B. Reynolds of 
Yale University. . . . He devoted himself for three years to 
the difficult task of promoting the organizations of Asso- 
ciations of Christian students in the universities of Europe. 
This work involved repeated extended journeys to nearly 
all parts of Europe and included visits to forty-four uni- 
versities. He was instrumental in starting a number of 
local Student Christian Associations, for example, at the 
University of Paris, and in helping to lay the foundations 
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for the Student Movements of Scandinavia and Germany. 
He also extended the Student Conference idea to these 
countries. 

During each of the three years (1889-1891) which he 
spent in this work in Europe, he selected and sent over to 
the American Student Conference strong delegations of un- 
dergraduates and professors. These delegates on their re- 
turn did much to quicken the interest of their comrades in 
the Christian Student Movement. 

It would be difficult to overstate the importance of the 
foundation work accomplished during these years of labori- 
ous effort of these two pioneer workers (Wishard and Rey- 
nolds), but the time had not yet fully come when a truly 
world-wide alliance of Christian student organizations could 
be formed. It was necessary first that stable national Stu- 
dent Movements be developed. Moreover, the idea of a fed- 
eration ot diverse types of autonomous national movements 
had not yet been conceived. 


Meanwhile, the Student Volunteer Movement de- 
veloped in the British universities and promoted an inter- 
change of visits of Robert Wilder and Dr. Mott from 
America to Britain and Donald Fraser and others from 
Britain to America. The Student Association work was 
gradually extended among the universities of Great 
Britain and the Continent and the national movements 
were formed in Britain, Germany and Scandinavia. 

The British point of view of the growth of the Student 
Movement in Great Britain and Ireland is given by Tis- 
sington Tatlow, General Secretary of the British Move- 
ment, in an article in The Student World of July, 1923. 
Mr. Tatlow says in part: 

There were always men in Cambridge University on the 
lookout for speakers with a spiritual message, and it was 


inevitable that D. L. Moody, who had created a great stir 
in London seven years earlier, should be invited to Cam- 
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bridge. During a visit in 1882 he stirred the university and 
one outcome was the decision of C. T. Studd, the captain of 
the cricket eleven, and Stanley Smith, the stroke of the uni- 
versity boat, to go to China as missionaries. This.at the 
time was a novel resolution on their part and excited the 
interest of the student class and meetings they addressed 
at Edinburgh in 1885 and 1886 were attended by thou- 
sands of students and led to a number of conversions, and 
brought Christian students and their organizations, and, 
indeed, all the Scottish universities, into touch with one an- 
other and with Cambridge, also with Oxford to which uni- 
versity the evangelical movement had spread. 

As a result of Drummond’s contact with the United States 
through Moody, British students were invited to visit Amer- 
ica and in 1888 a group of these returned to tell in English 
and Scottish colleges the story of the founding of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. This led 
to an invitation to Robert P. Wilder to visit Great Britain. 
As he was not at first in a position to accept, John Forman 
came in his place, and partly as a result of his visit, and 
partly through the missionary interest awakened by the 
story of the “Cambridge Seven,’ a group of medical stu- 
dents led by Howard Taylor, a son of the founder of the 
China Inland Mission, decided to start a movement on the 
lines of the American Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. A meeting was held in London attended 
by fifteen hundred students at which the Students’ Foreign 
Missionary Union was launched. 

In 1891 an invitation to Robert Wilder was received and 
accepted. He arrived in England in July and at the Kes- 
wick Convention met many students from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh, and received invitations to visit each 
of these universities. In January, 1892, he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he spoke to five hundred students with 
Professor Drummond in the chair. After this, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Cambridge, Oxford, and London were visited. At 
Cambridge the greatest results were achieved. He told the 
story of the American Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions which Louis Byrde describes as “a most 
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wonderful address, which created such an impression that a 
number of men immediately came forward and decided to be 
foreign missionaries.” 


At a conference in Edinburgh on April 2 and 3, 1892, 
attended by delegates from Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Belfast, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and Glasgow, the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union was inaugurated and 
an Executive Committee was elected. 


The proposal to start an intercollegiate organization to 
deepen the spiritual life of students who were already Chris- 
tians, and to extend the Kingdom of Christ to others was 
discussed on several occasions during the year 1892-1893, 
and the need was urged by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment Union traveling secretary, who found that in the ma- 
jority of the colleges there were no Christian societies among 
the students. 

The following winter the two Unions began work side 
by side in the same field, the Student Volunteer Movement 
Union with Donald Fraser as traveling secretary, the other 
Union without a secretary. This did not suit Fraser, who 
declared that his work for the Student Volunteer Movement 
Union was hampered and minimized by the want of a union 
to do more radical work. We find him writing; “Let a 
traveling secretary be appointed. . . . Let him go before to 
prepare the way, to open up unopened ground, to organize 
a nucleus in every college, which should enlarge gradually 
and be able to welcome the volunteer secretary when he 
visited them. He would be far more likely then to enrol 
missionary volunteers, where he found Christian zeal al- 
ready awakened, instead of having to labor to awaken that 
zeal himself.” 

In 1894, a traveling secretary for women’s colleges was 
appointed and also a committee to guide the relation of the 
Theological Colleges to the Movement, and the Student 
Christian Movement was well under way. 

During the twenty-nine years that have intervened, not 
one has passed but some development has taken place, until 
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today (1923) the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland has 10,373 members enrolled in 252 
university and college Christian Unions and Theological 
Colleges, and includes a Student Volunteer Movement of 
5,010 members of whom 2,486 have sailed to the mission 
field. 


Dr. John R. Mott continues in his story of “The 
World’s Student Christian Federation’’: 


In the early part of 1894, the writer was seized with the 
conviction that the time had at last arrived when a world- 
wide union of Christian students might be achieved, and he 
began to work toward this goal... . 

The thought occurred to him that instead of attempting 
to organize the Christian students under any name and ac- 
cording to any one plan of organization, it would be better 
to encourage the Christian students in each country to de- 
velop national Christian student movements of their own, 
adapted in name, organization, and activities to their particu- 
lar genius and character, and then link these together in 
some simple, yet effective, federation. 

Before leaving America on his long journey, he secured 
the acceptance of his plan on the part of the supervisory 
committee of the North American Student Movement. The 
Foreign Department of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, which fostered Young 
Men’s Christian Associations among students in mission 
lands, also approved the proposed federation plan and ap- 
pointed Mr. Wishard to accompany the writer to Europe 
in the interest of the undertaking. 

The British Movement appointed an official representative, 
Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, to accompany Mr. Wishard and 
the writer to the German Student Conference at Cross Al- 
merode. It was not without prolonged discussion that the 
German University Christian Alliance came finally to favor 
the plan, but, when finally persuaded that their fears were 
groundless, the Germans on the last day of their conference 
gave their wholehearted approval and appointed a repre- 
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sentative, Dr. Johannes Siemsen, to accompany the North 
American and British delegates to the Scandinavian Student 
Conference to be held at Vadstena, August 13 to 18, 1895. 

The Scandinavian Student Conference at Vadstena 
brought together hundreds of students and professors from 
the various Scandinavian universities. They lodged and had 
their meals in the great castle. The writer presented to the 
entire conference the proposed plan for a world’s federation 
of Christian students. It met with full endorsement and 
Dr. Karl Fries of Sweden and Pastor K. M. Eckhoff of 
Norway were appointed as official representatives of the 
Scandinavian Movement to collaborate with those who had 
come from the other countries in the inauguration of the 
federation. 

During the closing period of the Scandinavian Conference 
there met by themselves, in room No. 63 of the old castle, for 
four long sessions, the little band of six men to whom had 
been committed the tremendous responsibility of laying 
foundations which were destined some day to bear a vast 
superstructure. Those who composed the group were Dr. 
Karl Fries and Pastor K. M. Ecckhoff of the Scandinavian 
Movement, Dr. Johannes Siemsen of the German Movement, 
Dr. J. Rutter Williamson of the British Movement, John 
R. Mott of the North American Movement, and Luther D. 
Wishard of the Student Christian Movement in Mission 
Lands. 

The sessions were held during the days of August 17 to 
19. Dr. Fries presided. After a preliminary statement by 
the writer, rehearsing the steps which had led up to that 
hour, and after prayer, the group unanimously voted to form 
what they then decided to call the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Much of the time was spent in drafting a con- 
stitution to serve as a working basis until the first meeting 
of the General Committee to be held in America in 1897. 

The objects of the Federation were expressed as follows: 

1. To unite Student Christian Movements or organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

2. To collect information regarding the religious condi- 
tion of the students of all lands. 
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3. To promote the following lines of activity: (a) to lead 
students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as only Saviour 
and as God; (b) to deepen the spiritual life of students ; 
(c) to enlist students in the work of extending the King- 
dom of Christ throughout the whole world. 

Supervision of the Federation was placed in the hands 
of a general committee to be composed of two persons rep- 
resenting each Movement in the Federation. ‘This simple 
plan, analogous to that of the United States Senate, which 
gave equal representation and power to each Movement, re- 
gardless of its size, strength and age, made possible the 
formation of the Federation. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. Karl 
Fries ; Vice-chairman, Dr. Johannes Siemsen; General Sec- 
retary, John R. Mott; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. J. Rut- 
ter Williamson; Treasurer, Luther D. Wishard. Provision 
was made for corresponding members in nearly all countries. 

To guide the officers of the Federation in preparing other 
Student Movements for affiliation, the following tests for 
admission were adopted: (a) the movement should com- 
prise a group of universities; (b) its objects should be in 
harmony with the objects of the Federation; (c) it should 
afford evidences of stability, including a permanent Super- 
visory Committee. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“ABSENT ON LEAVE” IN THE SUNRISE 
KINGDOM 


Wishard has been present ‘‘on the job’ for eleven 
years; now he wants to be “absent on leave” for four 
years. In number of College Associations and their mem- 
bership, the Movement has increased 1,100 per cent in 
these eleven years, from 26 to 278 Associations, and from 
1,320 to 14,872 members. 

Three Students’ Summer Conferences have been held, 
the Student Volunteer Movement has been launched, the 
missionary spirit of the College Associations has awak- 
ened the City Associations to a sense of their respon- 
sibility for the young men of the non-Christian lands, 
2,267 college men were enrolled in Bible Study in the 
College Associations last year, and the National Move- 
ment of the Young Women’s Christian Association has 
been created and set at work. 

Things are getting decidedly interesting. Why does 
Wishard want to absent himself from them for four 
years? Four years is a long time, an entire college gen- 
eration will have come and gone before his return; just 
now things here are open, plastic, and responsive; why 
leave a certainty for an uncertainty? 

Well, about ten years ago Wishard read that letter from 
the “Believers in Jesus,” in the Agricultural College at 
Sapporo, Japan, and saw a vision of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association crossing several oceans and 
including within its fellowship the students of other con- 
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tinents. Referring to the reading of this letter Wishard 
says, in his memoirs: 

The above incident constituted the point from which began 
to be traced to completion the circle of world-wide student 
Christian brotherhood. It was perfectly evident that the Stu- 
dent Movement would be extended throughout Asia and 
all:non-Christian lands. Its success abroad, however, pre- 
supposed a strong base at home, so I simply pondered the 
matter in my own heart and gave all my time and strength 
to the work at hand. 


Like Peter, Wishard “thought upon the vision” and, as 
he did so, it crystallized into a plan and finally into a 
purpose. Five years later, in 1883, Wishard spent his 
summer vacation at Lake Forest, Ill., on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, where he conducted his first Medical Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Conference, read missionary books, 
and had a delightful fellowship with a number of con- 
genial spirits, including Rev. W. H. Marquess of Fulton, 
Mo., for many years a member of the Missouri Young 
Men’s Christian Association State Committee, and later 
President of the Southern Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Louisville, Ky. 

After leaving Lake Forest, Dr. Marquess wrote 
Wishard a letter, from which we quote, in part: 


Futon, Mo., 

DEAR WISHARD: gust Ake 

Reached home duly last Friday after a weary trip. I 
beguiled the tedium of the journey by reading Smiles’ “Self 
Help” and the Book of Proverbs in Hebrew. It was hard 
for me to leave you, far harder than you suspected. . . . 

On my return I found Nesbit here, visiting his parents. I 
at once broached your project of taking the tour of mission 
fields with a view to the development of the college work. 
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He regards your proposed elaboration of the missionary 
work and influence as an admirable conception and thinks 
the tour the finest possible preparation in a human way... . 
It would enable you to speak with the ex cathedra power 
which I mentioned, giving peculiar interest and weight to 
what you say. . . . It would furnish you with an immense 
fund of incident, anecdote and illustration, let you into the 
local coloring of everything, and enable you to speak to 
audiences of American students in a direct, graphic, living 
style, otherwise impossible. 

He says two or two and a half years would be well ex- 
pended. I give his opinion for what it is worth, as the 
judgment of a thoughtful and earnest young man who has 
been on that tour himself. If the work can be put into good 
hands, you must, I believe, make the tour... . 

Yours very affectionately, 
(Signed) W. H. Margugss. 


It seems that up to this time, Wishard had only two 
objects in mind in his plan for an extended tour of mis- 
sion lands, the extension of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement to the colleges and uni- 
versities of those lands, and the deepening and widening 
of the missionary movement in the home College Associa- 
tions, on his return. 

The awakening of the foreign missionary spirit in some 
of the leading City Associations of America, following 
the Mt. Hermon Students’ Conference of 1886, and the 
missionary evangel of Mr. Wilder, together with the testi- 
mony of Dr. Chamberlain at Northfield in 1887 as to the 
ripeness of some of the great cities of India for the 
American type of City Association work, gave him a third 
major objective, and suggested that the time had about 
come for him to “launch out into the deep.” 

When, in 1888, the time for action came, Wishard 
found, as in the case of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
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two years before, that the first trench to be carried was 
that of finance. He began by putting his salary on a 
missionary basis, practically cutting it in halves. Adding 
to this the traveling expenses of Mrs. Wishard and him- 
self, the estimated budget was about $4,000 a year, for the 
estimated period of three or possibly four years. One 
man, our good friend, Mr. McWilliams, provided the 
salary and three others made up the balance of the budget. 
Wishard’s report of the interviews, in which two of these 
subscriptions were secured, is particularly interesting. 


W. O. Grover of Boston, whom I had never met or even 
heard of until the day Frank Sanders and I approached him, 
pledged $1,000 a year for three years. He listened sym- 
pathetically to our appeal and finally asked us why we had 
sought him out. 

I told him that I had heard that he was a man who liked 
to start new things. “Yes, I do,” he replied, and then pro- 
ceeded to tell of a college which he had aided at the begin- 
ning, namely, Ripon College. “Why,” exclaimed Sanders, 
“T graduated there!” “You did?” exclaimed Mr. Grover (1 
knew then that we had him). He finally said, “I'll consider 
this matter seriously.” 

That was all we could ask on such short acquaintance and 
we arose to go. He also arose and stood a moment in deep 
thought and then said: “I don’t know why I should defer 
this decision (neither did we). It’s a good thing (we 
heartily agreed with him). Draw up a pledge so you can 
collect it if you have to look to my estate and [ll sign it.”’ 
We drew it and left the dear man, feeling that the backbone 
of the canvass had been broken. 

I next approached John Wanamaker. It was the day of the 
1888 March blizzard. He listened to about half of my state- 
ment and interrupted me with, “When do you propose to 
sail?’ “Next Saturday,” I said. It was then Monday. 
“You are going Saturday and still require two one thousand 
dollar annual subscriptions?” “Yes, but I expect to tackle 
J. V. Farwell for one of them in London.” “Well,” he 
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exclaimed, “all I can say is (I fairly gasped—I feared I had 
lost him) that I'll do it with a great deal of pleasure.” “You 
will?’ I cried. “Yes, I will. If a man is willing to cut his 
salary in two and give all he has saved besides and go out 
into those great fields and do the grubbing and ploughing 
and harrowing, the least we business men at home can do is 
stand by him with our money.” 


Wishard visited Europe in the spring and summer of 
1888 as a necessary prelude to his proposed world tour 
which was made under the auspices of the Association’s 
World Committee at Geneva. 

He returned to America in September and was busy 
attending Association Conventions and Conferences and 
in making necessary preparation for his extended absence 
from the country until well into December. 

In starting out on his world tour in December, 1888, 
Wishard’s first objective was “The Sunrise Kingdom” 
and he landed in Japan on Jan. 8, 1889. He spent nine 
months in Japan, leaving for China on Oct. 8, 1889. In 
these nine months he conferred with 104 of the 181 men 
connected with twenty-one of the thirty-one missionary 
societies at work in Japan, also met a majority of the lead- 
ing Japanese Christians and conferred with many Jap- 
anese ministers, teachers, business men, and government 
officials. 

He also conducted over 200 public meetings, most of 
which were for students and evangelistic in their char- 
acter, and conducted a Students’ Summer Conference at 
the Doshisha College, Kyoto, attended by 500 delegates 
and 100 women students as interested observers. Many 
students accepted Christ in connection with Wishard’s 
meetings in Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Kumomoto, and other 
places, and several Associations were organized. 
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The Fourth Students’ Summer Conference at North- 
field, in 1889, was attended by delegates from 126 col- 
leges, including fourteen from six British universities 
and twenty-two Japanese students in American colleges. 
Both British and Japanese delegates were the guests of 
the Conference. 

The Conference dates were June 29 to July 10. We 
had already learned from Wishard that on practically the 
same dates, June 29 to July 9, a Japanese Students’ Sum- 
mer Conference would be in session in Kyoto, and we at 
Northfield were thrilled by the following cablegram: 

Kyoto, July 5, 

Ober, Northfield. 
Make Jesus King, Five Hundred Students. 
Wishard. 


We replied with the following: 


Northfield, July 8, 
Wishard, Kyoto. 


Students hundred twenty-six colleges greeting. 
Ober. 


The following letter, in part, was received from 
Wishard and read at the Northfield Conference. 


Tokyo, JAPAN, 
June 6, 1889. 
DEAR FELLOW STUDENTS: 

For the second time I am prevented from meeting with 
you at our Students’ Annual Meeting in Northfield. Last 
year I was detained by the college work in Europe; this 
year by the work in Japan. While my heart turns to North- 
field with much the same strong love with which Ruther- 
ford’s turned to Anworth, I must say that I would rather 
be in Japan today than in Northfield—yes, I would rather 
be in Japan today than in heaven. You can better 
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appreciate the situation here if I give you a sketch of the 
rapid progress of this movement as I daily observe it. 

I landed in Yokohama, January 8, 1889, and, as the rep- 
resentative of the students of America and Europe, entered 
upon a tour of visitation in the leading government and 
Christian schools. I was met by J. T. Swift, of Yale, 1884, 
who had come to Japan a year before to engage in teaching, 
and to aid in locating teachers from America in the govern- 
ment schools of Japan. 

In connection with his arduous work, he has cultivated 
the acquaintance of the Christian students in the three 
leading government colleges of the Empire, the Imperial 
University, the Preparatory College, and the Commercial 
College. He has formed Bible classes in each of these insti- 
tutions, and has developed them into College Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the three Associations containing 
over one hundred Christian students. 

He has obtained $25,000 from a gentleman in America 
toward the erection of two buildings—one for business men, 
the other for students, both to cost $60,000. His adapt- 
ability to this work was so evident that he was persuaded to 
resign his professorship and devote his entire time to the 
work of an advisor of the leaders of this enterprise. 

By invitation of Viscount Mishima, whom you will doubt- 
less have with you at Northfield, Mr. Swift and I met twenty 
leading members of the three Associations and arranged a 
series of meetings for students in Tokyo to be conducted 
in March. 

In answer to an invitation from the faculty and students, 
we then went to Doshisha College, located in Kyoto, the 
old capital of the Empire. It is the largest Christian school 
in Japan, and the strongest one, I believe, in Asia. ‘There 
are over seven hundred students. Fully half of them were 
already professing Christians when we began the meetings. 

We spent over two weeks conducting daily meetings and 
receiving students in our rooms for personal conversation. 
The Holy Spirit moved mightily upon the hearts of the 
students, and notwithstanding the difficulty under which we 
labored in working through interpreters, over one hundred 
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students professed Christ. In one day 103 students were 
received into the College Church. Joseph Neesima, the dis- 
tinguished President of the College, says: “This is the larg- 
est number of Christians ever baptized at one time in 
Japan.” 

The next point visited was Osaka, where I conducted sev- 
eral crowded meetings in the only Young Men’s Christian 
Association building in the Orient. It seats over twelve hun- 
dred. Large numbers of government students were pres- 
ent, and many expressed a desire to become Christians. One 
student, who had heard so little of Christ that he did not 
understand of whom I was speaking, followed my party to 
the train late at night, and said that he “was so interested 
in what the speaker had said about that wonderful person, 
that he wanted to know more about Him.” He gladly prom- 
ised to join a Bible Class conducted by one of the mission- 
aries. 

I have recently made a second visit to Osaka to follow 
up the work begun in February. The meetings of students 
and others twice a day in Association Hall were crowded. 
I met the students of the Government Preparatory College 
several times. The Principal expressed a willingness to 
have me address a large meeting of students in the College 
building—the first meeting in the interests of Christianity 
ever held in the building. All the students, and a number 
of professors, including the Principal, were present. The 
subject was the “Harmony of the Bible with Science.” 

On another occasion, the leading students of this institu- 
tion asked questions about Christianity. A little group of 
Christian students here have been holding a prayer meeting 
ever since our first visit. They formed a College Young 
Men’s Christian Association the day before I left, and were 
earnestly discussing plans for work among the students, who 
had expressed a determination to investigate Christianity. 

The last day in Osaka was enriched by such an outpour- 
ing of the Spirit as I never before witnessed in Japan, and 
seldom in America. Notwithstanding the heavy rain, the 
building was filled Sunday morning. The subject was the 
sin of rejecting Christ. Many were in tears and deep 
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stillness reigned in the meeting. At the close of the address, 
over one hundred rose to accept Christ, including many 
government students. They returned in the afternoon and 
spent two hours in an inquiry meeting, and also filled the 
building again at night. 

The work in Tokyo consumed several weeks. A two 
weeks’ series of meetings was conducted in the Meji Gakuin, 
the second largest Christian College in the Empire. Twenty 
men were baptized, and about ten more will be soon. 

Meetings were also conducted in other Christian schools, 
and with the Associations of the three government schools. 
Two students’ mass meetings were held, but these could not 
be held frequently as there was no hall in the student center 
which could be secured for Christian gatherings. This inter- 
fered seriously with my work. I am very glad to say that 
this difficulty will soon be removed. We have purchased 
a beautifully located lot in the very heart of the student 
population, less than five minutes’ walk from the buildings 
of the Imperial University and Preparatory College, both 
containing 1,700 students, and less than twenty minutes’ 
walk from the leading Commercial and Normal Colleges of 
the Empire, containing 1,000 more. 

Upon this lot we shall erect an Association building in 
the fall, which will be adapted to social and Christian work. 
It will contain a good-sized hall where students can gather 
for such meetings as we could not have to any extent in 
March. A General Secretary will be secured on the Yale, 
Cornell, and Toronto plan, and a similar work carried on. 

In company with one of the missionaries I visited the 
leading government schools, where we were accorded a cour- 
teous welcome by the professors who readily consented to 
announce the meetings to the students. At the close of the 
meetings over fifty students pledged themselves to enter 
immediately upon earnest investigation of Christianity. 

When Mr. Swift and I were in Doshisha, the students on 
hearing of the Summer School in Northfield asked us to 
conduct a two weeks’ meeting for Bible study with them at 
the close of the summer term. We consented and suggested 
that the meeting be intercollegiate and that students from 
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all Christian and leading government schools be invited. 
They enthusiastically assented and the first Students’ Con- 
ference ever held in Japan will be this Christian gathering. 

A large attendance from other colleges is already assured, 
and many native pastors and Christian business men will be 
present. Several of the leading native pastors of the Empire 
will deliver most of the addresses. There will also be pres- 
ent several prominent missionaries including DeForest of 
Yale and Knox of Princeton. 

The Kyoto Summer School will inaugurate a permanent 
agency authorized to invite certain well-known gentlemen 
from the west and to supervise and direct their work in 
Japan. Their presentation of the arguments in support of 
the harmony of science and Christianity, by widely known 
Christian scientific men, will meet a great present need in 
Japan. The matter has been fully discussed in Japan and 
the leading missionaries give their unqualified endorsement. 

Northfield will often be referred to at Kyoto. I will ignore 
the difference in time and think of you during the hours of 
the day. I shall live over every incident of the livelong 
day, and try to work the enthusiasm into the Kyoto meet- 
ing. I earnestly commend to your affectionate regard my 
friends, Viscount Mishima and Mr. Ise, and the Japanese 
delegation, as well as the entire delegation of young men 
from the Far East. 

Assuring you of my daily prayer and unchanging love 
for the students of America, and uniting with you in the ear- 
nest prayer, which you will so often voice in song, that 
Jesus may indeed be made King over the wide world, I am, 

Ever yours, in His Name, 
L. D. WIsHARD. 


A prominent Christian missionary wrote from Japan: 


The leading government schools of Japan have been 
made the objective point of Christian evangelists, from the 
time of their establishment, eight or ten years ago. But 
the doors have been kept closed, while from an elevation 
of an almost unendurable self-complacency and assumed 
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superiority, the students have condescendingly smiled at 
Christianity as something entirely beneath their notice. 

If the Young Men’s Christian Association ever confirmed 
the judgment of its founders and promoters, if ever it veri- 
fied its claim to having a special field, and an all-important 
one, which no other Christian organization could fill, it has 
lately done so here in Japan, among the class of young men 
just described, by persuading them to get down from their 
pedestal of assumed superiority and disdain and to open 
their doors and hearts to the ambassadors sent to them in 
the name of Jesus Christ by the students of England, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and America. 

The doors of these government schools were opened for 
the first time to the knocking of Christianity simply and 
solely through Mr. Wishard’s relations to college students 
of the Western world. 


Rev. Harlan P. Beach, from whose letter we have 
already quoted, in reference to the beginnings of Associa- — 
tion work in China, attended the conference in Kyoto, and 
writes concerning Wishard’s leadership there and in other 
conferences : 


The first time I saw Wishard in action was at Kyoto, 
Japan, at the Japanese Association Students’ Conference. 
Our Tungchou Association had gotten well under way by 
that time, and was so successful that I was invited to repre- 
sent China at that Conference, 

It was a great occasion for me, as it revealed the adapt- 
ability of methods of approach and organization that I had 
never before seen applied on a national scale. Wishard’s 
magnetic leadership caught the fancy of young Japan. The 
eager enthusiasm of the Japanese and their rivalry, even in 
praying simultaneously, was a problem which Wishard faced 
and skilfully met. 

I was obliged to return to America before he reached 
Tungchou on his China tour of observation, but I heard 
enthusiastic echoes of his visit and of his rare skill in meet- 
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ing their questions in open meeting, and the rare cheer that 
he imparted to them all. 


Of his nine months’ stay in Japan, Wishard. spent 
three months in Tokyo, “because of its imperial impor- 
tance and relation to the prospective national movement.” 
Soon after his arrival in Japan, John T. Swift, Yale 
graduate and experienced Association secretary in 
America, was encouraged by Wishard to withdraw 
from his teaching work, and to give his full time to the 
Association Movement, first, however, returning to 
America to complete the fund for the erection of two 
Association buildings in Tokyo. Strong foundations 
were therefore laid for the city and Student Association 
work and for the future Japanese National Movement. 
Wishard also secured the publication in Japanese of 
the Conference addresses and saw that these were widely 
scattered. 

He reports also: 

I had a translation made of that matchless argument by 
John Young, a barrister of Edinburgh, “The Christ of His- 
tory,’ and I heard a year later that it had had a wider cir- 
culation in Japan than any book except the Bible and school 


textbooks. I also had Drummond’s “Greatest Thing in the 
World” translated and widely circulated. 


Ya Ve Co A) 
Seoul, Korea 
September 5, 1926. 
My pEAR Mr. OBER: 

In reply to your good letter concerning my most es- 
teemed friend Mr. Wishard and his work in our country, 
I would say that I was interpreter for him on many occa- 
sions during his memorable visit to Japan and I| shall always 
feel greatly indebted to him. 

How enthusiastically and wonderfully he performed his 
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mission! When he stood before the student body to present 
Christian greetings on behalf of the University young men 
of America and Europe and began with the words, “Fellow 
students!” he instantly and warmly touched our inner hearts, 
and roused us to feel how closely we stood to each other— 
East and West, West and East. Eloquently and powerfully 
he delivered Christ’s message to the Japanese students. His 
voice so musical, his delivery so eloquent, and his enthusiasm 
so intense, caused many students to be greatly inspired and 
moved to know Christ, or to accept Him as their Saviour. 

Through his tact and enthusiasm Mr. Wishard inspired 
the Japanese pastors to cooperate with him in evangelistic 
work for young men. Prominent workers among them were 
invited to come to Doshisha College, Kyoto, to inaugurate 
the first Students’ Summer School to be held in Japan. This 
Students’ Summer Conference has had a continuous and 
successful existence for thirty-six years, and was not only 
the first Christian institution of that kind here, but the fore- 
runner of many institutions of similar sort in Japan at large. 
Hence his name as Founder will be remembered and honored 
so long as the institution remains in existence in our land. 

This one thing would be reason enough for rewarding 
him with the gratitude and honor of the Japanese Christians, 
but, in addition, we always remember him as the first Chris- 
tian Ambassador to Japanese students, who delivered his 
messages with great power in all the great student centers 
of our country. 

I always remember with deep gratitude your unusual 
kindness in caring for me when I first went to your country 
to investigate the Association work twenty-six years ago. 
I am very happy and thankful to inform you that I am still 
_ strong and well and continuing active in our Association 
work. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) S. Nrwa. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PROSPECTING IN THE FAR EAST 


Leaving Japan, Oct. 9, 1889, passing by China with a 
brief preliminary visit, but arranging to return in the 
following spring for an unhurried tour of that imperial 
mission field, Wishard hastened on to Ceylon and India, 
under the pressure of two controlling considerations; first, 
the importance of doing his work in the more tropical 
climate of India during the winter months, and second, 
the consciousness that, in that very week when he was 
closing his work in Japan, David McConaughy would be 
on his way to India, and Wishard wanted to be in India 
when he arrived and help him in the inauguration of his 
important work. 

Meanwhile the Association International Convention 
in Philadelphia in May, 1889, had acted favorably on the 
report of the International Committee, had created the 
Foreign Department, and had given instructions as to 
procedure and relationships in the prosecution of the 
foreign missionary enterprise of the American Asso- 
ciations. 

In the Association Watchman of Oct. 10, 1889, is a 
description by R. C. Morse of “A Farewell Meeting” in 
New York, in which Mr. Morse relates that: 

On Tuesday, Oct. I, a special meeting of the Interna- 
tional Committee was held in New York, with John T. Swift, 
Secretary of the Committee for Japan, and David McCon- 
aughy, Secretary of the Committee for India. It was a 
pleasant meeting of prayer, conference, and farewell, for, 
on the following day Mr. Swift left New York to go via 
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Minneapolis, San Francisco, and the Pacific to his field in 
Japan, where he will be financially sustained in his work by 
joint contributions from the friends of that work in the 
Minneapolis and New York Associations. Of the $60,000 
needed for the City and University Association buildings 
in Tokyo, $48,000 have already been subscribed. 

On the same day, Mr. McConaughy left New York, via 
London, Geneva, and the Suez Canal, to Madras. He will 
be financially sustained in his work by contributions by 
friends in Philadelphia and in other cities in our own coun- 
try and in Canada. A cordial invitation is extended to Mr. 
McConaughy by our brethren in Great Britain who will 
take, we believe, a deep interest in the work in India. He 
will also visit the brethren of the World’s Committee 
at Geneva, conferring with them concerning the im- 
portant work he has undertaken and enlisting their co- 
operation. 


The Apostle Paul, in his Second Letter to the Cor- 
inthians, mentions that he had been “in deaths oft,” had 
“suffered shipwreck” and had been “a night and a day 
in the deep,” and he cites these experiences as evidences, 
or tokens, of his apostolic ministry. 

A world traveler in the nineteenth or twentieth cen- 
turies, as a rule, need not suffer hardship, as he proceeds 
along the main lines of travel in a palatial steamer, or a 
parlor car, and puts up at the best hotels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wishard, in their extended tour of mission lands, did not. 
cling to the main lines of travel, but traveled the equiva- 
lent of the distance between New York and San Francisco © 
by horseback, camel-back, donkey-back, jinricksha, 
wheelbarrow, and on foot. 

On one of the “main lines,’ however, the trip by 
steamer from Hongkong to Colombo, they had a vivid 
insight into what Paul had in mind when he wrote of 
“death,” “shipwreck,” and “the deep.” 
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Concerning this experience, Mr. Wishard writes in the 
Young Men’s Era of Jan. 2, 1890. 


NeEAR CoLomMBo, CEYLON, 
November 13, 1889. 

I write to tell you of the safe arrival of our steamer in 
Colombo five days late on account of a fearful typhoon. 
Our ship was utterly helpless, and at the complete mercy of 
wind and waves for nine hours. At one time the captain 
told his officers that unless the barometer began rising in 
twenty minutes we were lost. While he kept this from 
the passengers we fully appreciated the danger. 

The skylights over the saloon were not guarded by shut- 
ters as they should have been, and the waves tore the thin 
glass like paper, and deluged the saloon. One of the stern 
port holes was broken in, and it seemed that the Pacific 
Ocean had boarded us. The heavy sea in the saloon dashed 
against the ceiling when the vessel rolled. I had just had 
a very strong wooden chest made, bound with iron hoops, 
for secretary and trunk, and had many valuable papers and 
documents, and all my summer clothing in it. After the 
water was baled out I found my wife’s trunk converted 
into a shapeless piece of leather and my chest unrecogniz- 
able. 

I never knew what it was to stand face to face with death. 
When the rudder became unshipped, and we first realized 
our danger, our first thought was that there was no hope. 
Death seemed certain. I had only one thought, and that was 
such a longing as I have never before experienced, to live 
for my work. It never appeared to me so important as dur- 
ing those awful moments when it seemed that it was fin- 
ished. The thought that I had made my last appeal to 
students and to young men to live for Jesus Christ was sim- 
ply crushing in its disappointment and occupied my thoughts 
almost to the exclusion of everything else. 

True, I thought of the terrible death struggle and the 
sorrow at home when the news should reach my family, but 
these things did not move me. I wanted to live for my 
work; so that my only plea was that I might live to glorify 
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Christ by working to redeem young men. That awful night 
taught me how to pray. It almost seemed that I had never 
prayed before, and God heard our cry. 

Long before the crisis we were assured that deliverance 
would come. When the officers and sailors gave up hope 
and stood looking helplessly at each other, we were kept in 
perfect peace. Jesus had come into the ship, and our faith 
in His purpose to deliver us was so complete that we actu- 
ally snatched a few minutes of sleep during the brief lull 
that preceded the worst part of the storm, and faced the 
closing tempest cheerfully. 

Life has never been so sweet, and I have never before 
enjoyed such uninterrupted fellowship with the Saviour as 
during the two weeks succeeding that memorable night. I 
take up the work in Ceylon with a keener joy than I have 
ever before experienced. 


After an important preliminary visit in Colombo and 
with the group of Associations founded by Frank K. 
Sanders four years before, in the Jaffna District of 
Ceylon, Mr. and Mrs. Wishard proceeded on their way to 
India. 

“Time 1s of the essence of the contract.” On the 
second Sunday in March, 1888, I was with Wishard in 
Philadelphia and during this visit Wishard reached an 
understanding with David McConaughy that he would 
detach himself from his important position as General 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Association and accept the 
call, not yet officially extended, to go to Madras as pioneer 
Association missionary secretary in India. On the next 
day, the day of “the great blizzard of 1888,’’ Mr. Wishard 
had his interview with John Wanamaker, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

On that very day, Dr. Jacob Chamberlin, then back in 
Madras, was reporting to the conference of the mission- 
aries of the Madras District concerning the unofficial call 
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which he had extended in their name at Northfield, eight 
months before, to the American Associations to send out 
missionary secretaries to India, and the conference made 
the call official by passing unanimously the following reso- 
lution: 

First, the conference has heard with much pleasure of the 
proposal on the part of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of America; 

Second, considering that this conference has on many 
occasions called the attention of the churches to the 
existence of a well-prepared field among the educated non- 
Christian young men of Madras and begged them to send a 
special agency to work it, it regards this proposal as a 
providential response to their appeals and it will gratefully 
welcome such well-qualified, thoroughly trained agents as the 
American Young Men’s Christian Associations propose to 
send and it will give them its cordial sympathy and coopera- 


tion. (Signed) J. CotvinteE PEATTIE, 


Secretary, Madras Mission- 
ary Conference. 


Wishard landed on the East Coast of India at Madras, 
on Dec. 31, 1889, and Mr. McConaughy landed on the 
West Coast, at Bombay, on the next day, Jan. 1, 1890. 
Eight days later, on Jan. 9, 1890, Dr. Chamberlin, Mr. 
Wishard and Mr. McConaughy met in Madras, and held 
a council of war on the siege of the city and the conquest 
of the empire. 

Thirteen months later, from Feb. 19 to 22, 1891, 
Wishard, having returned from his six months’ tour in 
China, participated in the first National Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of India, worked up 
by Mr. McConaughy, and attended by thirty-five dele- 
gates from seventeen Associations, in which was launched 
the Association National Movement of India, and a 
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National Committee was elected to develop and extend the 
work. 

Blizzards and cyclones are pretty serious business, but 
“The King’s business required haste’ and had the right 
of way with Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Wishard and Mr. 
McConaughy, also with Dr. Chamberlin, who sounded his 
trumpet blast at Northfield in the very nick of time. 

David McConaughy, under date of Mar. 26, 1926, 
writes concerning this historic convention in Madras in 
1891, and Wishard’s connection with it. 


Mr. Wishard was taken sick and could not be present 
during most of the Convention, but at its close, by a supreme 
effort at great personal risk, he prepared and gave the clos- 
ing message: 

He said that it had been the greatest disappointment of 
his life to be deprived of the privilege of being present at 
the meetings of the Convention. It was an event to which 
he had looked forward for months with the greatest pleas- 
ure and hope. 

He had been strongly impressed with the fact that the 
Spirit of the Lord had been presiding, and this Spirit, he 
firmly believed, had guided and directed the proceedings 
of the Convention. He believed this, first because of the 
unity that had prevailed, and, secondly, because of the wis- 
dom of the transactions of the Convention. He felt that no 
more important event than this Convention had ever taken 
place in India, and seldom elsewhere. 

He congratulated the Convention that it had made plans 
for another convention, and more especially that it had ap- 
pointed an Indian National Committee. The success of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Movement both in the 
United States and England had been largely due to the band 
of men who formed the National Committees, to whom were 
entrusted the general supervision and responsibility of the 
work as a whole. 

It will be seen that Mr. Wishard had a very important 
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part in the initial stage of the Association Movement in 
India, and throughout the remainder of his life this interest 
lay very close to his heart. 


Concerning this Convention Wishard writes in his 
letter to the Young Men’s Era of May 7, 1891: 


It was as it should be in India, a convention chiefly of 
Indian young men. Of the thirty-five delegates twenty- 
six were Indians, two Eurasians, seven European. Of 
eighteen men serving as officers and on committees only 
five were European. Three papers were also prepared by 
Indian delegates and the Indian young men participated 
freely in the discussions. 

The fact that all but two of the delegates were laymen 
is also a point worthy of notice. It is expressive of the 
thought of the missionaries who have called the organiza- 
tion into being, viz.: that it be a definite work to develop 
young men in school and in business. 

The most important work of the Convention was the elec- 
tion of a National Committee, the adoption of a basis of 
membership and the decision to inaugurate through the 
Committee a permanent work of development and exten- 
sion. The National Committee is composed of seventeen 
members, eight Indian, two Eurasian, five European, two 
American. 

The first National Convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in Asia will be followed in time by other coun- 
tries. Japan will doubtless organize ere long upon a na- 
tional basis. Ceylon will not be far behind India. The 
Provincial Convention in Jaffna, and the students’ summer 
schools in Japan are indications of the vigor with which 
national work will appeal to the young men of those coun- 
tries. 


Wishard made the following résumé of the situation in 
India at the close of his visit: 


David McConaughy has been steadily at work in Madras 
since January, 1890, and the Association has made steady 
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progress from the beginning. His first annual report read 
at the first anniversary in February, 1891, made a better 
exhibit of a year of aggressive work than many annual re- 
ports in the West where the difficulties are insignificant 
compared to those in Madras. 

My two tours in India consumed six months and involved 
over ten thousand miles of travel. I spent over five weeks 
in Madras, the same in Calcutta, and nearly two weeks in 
Bombay, and visited twenty-seven other places, spending 
from one day to one week in each. | 

I delivered over one hundred public addresses to at least 
six thousand different students and graduates connected 
with thirty-three Christian and nineteen government colleges 
and had very many conversations with students. I also met 
at least three hundred missionaries connected with fifty- 
seven stations associated with fifteen church missionary so- 
CIELIES Wath 

There are among the fifty million young men in India 
hundreds of thousands who understand English well enough 
to be evangelized in the language. Tens of thousands of 
these have studied and are studying in the colleges. 

Calcutta had about ten thousand students, not fifty of 
whom were professing Christians; Dacca had about four 
thousand students, only one or two of them were Chris- 
tians; there were not twenty Christians among Bombay’s 
thousand or more students ; Madras had over three thousand 
students, about one hundred of whom were Christian stu- 
dents. I do not believe that one in one hundred of India’s 
students was a Christian. 

Steps already taken to occupy the field: 

1. The location of McConaughy in Madras. 

2. The organization of about twenty-five Associations. Of 
these I organized only one and McConaughy’s work had 
influenced the formation of several others. But the Asso- 
ciation will. spread like the Banyan tree whose seeds are 
scattered by the wind. 

3. The successful Association of European young men in 
Bombay with a building worth ten thousand dollars, which 
numbered over four hundred members, including the mem- 
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bership of its branches. This organization is a sufficient 
guarantee that a valuable work can be done among this ever- 
increasing class of young men in India. 

4. A national convention and executive formed within 
fourteen months of the arrival of the first general secretary 
in India was certainly an achievement of very remarkable 
character. 

The immediate needs: 

1. Experienced general secretaries of university educa- 
tion. Such an education is imperative in order that the 
secretary may maintain his standing among the leading mis- 
sionaries who are as a rule well-educated men, but chiefly 
in order that he may command the respect and following 
of the better class of young men. It is also indispensable 
that the secretary in India be a man of experience in Asso- 
ciation work. He must not come to India to acquire such 
experience at the expense of India’s young men. 

Calcutta took strong and hearty action in calling for a 
secretary to conduct a work similar to that being done by 
McConaughy in Madras. It was difficult to restrain other 
cities in India and Ceylon also from issuing calls, but know- 
ing as [ did how much work would be required in America 
to enlist men and their support, I hesitated to encourage 
such action at the time, fearing that the time that must 
elapse before such calls could be answered might dishearten 
the missionaries. 

2. The work must, of course, be supported in large part 
by American Associations and their friends but this should 
be done in such a way as not to relieve the Christians of 
India entirely from the responsibility to contribute. 

After more than two years continuous study of the situa- 
tion, I was persuaded that if the Associations in the West 
will do their duty as God helps them to see their duty, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will become a powerful 
factor in the evangelization of India’s fifty million young 
meni. . \ 

I left Calcutta Mar. 20, and remained a week in Colombo 
en route to China. During my stay there, a movement 
which had been under headway for some time, looking 
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toward the calling of a General Secretary to Ceylon, culmi- 
nated in the decision to ask the American Committee for a 
man. 

I heard on my arrival in Colombo that Professor Drum- 
mond was expected there before my departure, on his way 
to Australia to conduct meetings with the students there. 
When his steamer anchored I boarded it and had the pleas- 
ure of meeting him. He intends to spend three months in 
Australia, after which he goes to Japan, arriving there Sept. 
I, and spends one month addressing the students of Tokyo 
and Kyoto. His stay in Japan will be limited to one month, 
for he must sail from New York, Oct. 26, in order to be in 
Glasgow at the opening of his college early in November. 

We spent several hours together, and separated in time 
for me to take my steamer, which was advertised to sail at 
5:00 Pp. M. It did not sail, however, until midnight. As we 
passed the “Carthage” I shouted “Good-bye,” thinking it 
possible that he might hear me, and sure enough, I heard 
his answering shout, “Good-bye, Wishard,” as my steamer 
bore me away to my work among the students of China, 
while he journeyed southward to his work among those of 
Australia. 


Before we leave India, let us listen to David Mc- 
Conaughy, as he tells the story of his contact with 
Wishard along the pathway of his progressive “call” to 
India, turning his back upon an alluring career as Asso- 
ciation executive in one of America’s greatest cities. 


It was my last year in college, 1879-1880, that I first came 
into touch with Luther D. Wishard, at an Association Con- 
vention held in Harrisburg, Pa. His personal magnetism 
on the platform inspired me and greatly reinforced my pur- 
pose, previously formed, to devote my life wholly to Chris- 
tian work. 

In 1885, in the midst of my term of service as General 
Secretary of the Y M C A of Philadelphia, he made an ad- 
dress at the first Medical Missionary Conference held in that 
city. At the close, he appealed to those who “were willing 
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to go any time, anywhere, to do anything for the King,” and 
I responded along with others. 

During the month of July, 1887, at the Northfield Stu- 
dents’ Conference, Dr. Jacob Chamberlin, of India, made 
an impressive appeal to the Associations of America to send 
out a man as the pioneer of the Association work in India. 
I was not myself present, but read of this session in a news- 
paper, and it made a profound impression on me. 

In March, 1888, Luther D. Wishard and C. K. Ober of 
the International Committee force, were blockaded in Phil- 
adelphia by the great blizzard, and improved the oppor- 
tunity to press the question of my going out to India as 
the first Association Secretary to that country. 

Some months later I was impelled to write Mr. Wishard, 
to arrange for a conference in New York, with himself and 
a few others whom I knew to be especially interested, and 
Oct. 12, 1888, I went to New York to meet Luther D. 
Wishard, Richard C. Morse, Robert R. McBurney, and my 
brother James. 

After a brief talk with my brother, we went to McBur- 
ney’s office where we had an informal conference and season 
of prayer, during which all of us were conscious of God’s 
presence; and as one after another prayed we were deeply 
moved, even to tears. I gave some account of the experi- 
ence which had led me to offer myself for India, so soon 
as the way seemed clear for me to be released from Philadel- 
phia. All felt the exceeding importance of first making 
such provision that the work at home should not suffer, be- 
fore I could go to the foreign field. 

Later I was led to see that the filling of my place in Phil- 
adelphia could not proceed until my intention to vacate it 
was declared, and I wrote Wishard that my purpose was 
formed to resign my position in Philadelphia and accept 
the call to Madras. 


Six months’ Campaign in China.—On the occasion of 
Wishard’s preliminary visit to China, six months before, 
he was informed by more than one missionary that he 
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was “fifty years ahead of time,’”’ but Rev. Dr. Hopper of 
Canton, who had spent forty years in China, assured him 
that he was not fifty minutes ahead of time. 

Dr. Hopper pointed out the chain of young colleges, 
stretching along the coast, from the one he was founding 
in Canton on the South, to Peking on the North, and 
declared that these colleges would do for China in the 
twentieth century what the colleges on the Atlantic sea- 
board in the United States had done for America in the 
nineteenth century. | 

One of these colleges was at Tungchou, near Peking, 
where Harlan P. Beach had organized an Association 
five years before, and to which we have already referred. 
Wishard gives an interesting account of his visit to this 
first College Association in China: 


It was a unique pleasure to find myself seated one day 
in Harlan P. Beach’s former home, writing to him, then in 
America, in the very place from which he had written me 
such cheering accounts of his experiences in organizing the 
first Chinese Student Association in his school in Tung- 
chou, near Peking. How I enjoyed telling him of my in- 
formal conversations with the students! 

I had strictly requested them to limit their inquiries to 
matters relating to methods of Association work; the first 
shot out of the box somewhat staggered me, namely, “What 
did Paul mean by the third heaven?” 

After regaining my equilibrium, I replied that I had two 
answers to that question: first, I was so concerned to find 
out by actual realization what is meant by the first heaven 
that I had not the nerve to tackle the meaning of any sub- 
sequent state in Paradise; second, that if we would possess 
our souls in patience for threescore years or so, we could 
put this question up to Paul himself and get firsthand infor- 
mation, from one fresh from the subject. There were no 
more theological riddles in that conference. Beach after- 
ward assured me that my reply would go down the avenue 
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of time through the almost superhuman memories of the 
Chinese. 

I was fairly startled to find in that Association a foreign 
missionary department, with all the then approved methods 
of promoting an acquaintance with the whole world’s needs 
and the progress of world-wide missions. The students had 
been so impressed with the terrible need in Africa that they 
had assumed the support of a student in a Zulu Mission 
school in Natal, which I subsequently visited. 

The Chinese students denied themselves two meals on a 
particular day of every week and devoted the cost of the 
same to their Zulu student’s education. . . . This little 
group of students in China is moving a corner of the dark 
continent, to which they were attracted because of their be- 
lief that the Zulu is the coming man in Africa. ‘They are 
doubtless right. 


Résumé of Work wm China.—Six months is a short 
time in which to explore an empire like China, and Wish- 
ard must have felt like the schoolboy when he was 
announced to read an essay: “John Smith, theme eternity, 
time five minutes.” He writes, however: 


Our tour in China is finished. It has occupied a few 
days over six months, six weeks of which time were con- 
sumed in travel. Seven weeks during the hot season in 
July and August, were occupied in rest, study, catching up 
with correspondence, and investigation of interior mission- 
ary work. 

It must not be thought that only three months were left 
for the special work which brought us to China. During 
most of our water travel, all of our land travel, and all of 
our vacation, we were in the company of missionaries, and 
the chief topic of conversation was missionary work in all 
of its varied phases, including special effort in behalf of 
students and young business men. 

We have visited fifteen cities, and have met, at thirty-nine 
mission stations, over two hundred missionaries connected 
with eighteen different boards. In addition to these 
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missionaries whom we met at their posts, we met many 
others at the National Missionary Conference, where one- 
half of an evening session was set apart for the presentation 
of the Association work to the 430 missionaries in attend- 
ance. 

I conducted meetings with the students in twelve insti- 
tutions, and addressed several meetings of young business 
men, thus reaching about one thousand young men, seven 
hundred of whom are students. Of these one thousand, I 
think fully three-fourths are Christians. 

I found one City Association and three Student Associa- 
tions in operation. I organized two Student Associations 
and reorganized another. The work has been so successful 
where it was directed by experienced men, that I am sure 
it would succeed in any Association in China under the 
leadership of men who are familiar with the successful 
methods employed in the American colleges. 

My six months’ observation of the situation impresses me 
with the belief that an experienced Association Secretary 
from the West, will find China a field sufficiently large for 
the employment of the very best energies of a lifetime. A 
successful Association, which can surely be built up in 
Shanghai, will furnish a model for Hongkong, Amoy, 
Peking, and other cities where Christianity has already 
effected an entrance among young men. The successful Stu- 
dent Associations already at work in six schools can be re- 
produced in at least ten others at an early day. 

The secretary will be obliged to spend two years upon the 
Shanghai dialect before doing much effective work. While 
this dialect will give direct access to the young men of 
Shanghai only, he can, as I have found from experience, ren- 
der a valuable service to the existing Associations by an oc- 
casional visit, when he can communicate with them through 
an interpreter. He can, through his teacher, maintain a 
correspondence with Associations all through China, as all 
use the same written language. He can issue a paper simi- 
lar to The Young Men of India, conducted by Mr. McCon- 
aughy of Madras, which all Chinamen can read. 

He can gradually raise up several trained secretaries, na- 
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tives of the different provinces, who can take charge of the 
Associations in the different cities. While his work may 
move more slowly for a time than that in Japan-.or even 
India, the Chinese possess a large element of steadfastness 
which encourages the belief that a permanent work, and one 
of wide-reaching influence, will be accomplished. 


Leaving China, en route to his second visit to India, 
Wishard explored Siam and Burma, but without any 
immediate outcome, so far as the Association work is 
concerned. He completed his work in India on Feb. 28, 
1901, and then went on to Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
Turkey, and Russia. His visits to these fields were help- 
ful, especially to the colleges, and were informing to the 
home Associations, but, with the exception of Egypt, did 
not discover any large and immediate openings for the 
Association foreign work. 


CHAPTER XV 
EXPLORING THE DARK CONTINENT 


When we come to Africa we think of ruined civiliza- 
tions, of savage beasts and men, of the slave trade, of 
Joseph and Moses, of Hannibal and St. Augustine, of 
Livingstone and Stanley, of the Nile and the Congo, of 
Chinese Gordon and Kitchener. We think also of the 
Boer, of Cecil Rhodes, of the diamond mines and the 
gold reefs, of the Boer War and the marvelous recon- 
struction of a united South Africa, of Jan Christian 
Smuts, the statesman, and of Andrew Murray, the man 
of prayer. 

I am glad that Wishard when he came to Africa did 
not pass by on the other side, but lingered in Egypt and 
later made a special trip to South Africa, to discover, 
unite, and project another National Student Movement 
and another Students’ Summer Conference. 

Wishard made a careful study of the situation in Egypt 
and, while, in his judgment, the time had not arrived for 
organization, he pointed out three fields where the Asso- 
ciation work should be planted when that time came. 

There are three places in Egypt where a special work for 
young men is needed. First, the Christian College in As- 
siout is, in my opinion, the fountain head of evangelism 
for Egypt. W. H. Grant, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and I visited the college last month and were deeply im- 
pressed with the opportunity there presented for a good 
college Association work. The only thing which caused me 
to defer organizing at once is the overworked condition of 
the mission force, which leaves little time for the over- 
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sight of the work which must be given by a teacher. The 
subject is under consideration in the college and I hope 
someone will contrive to take the time for this important 
work. 

The second field in importance is Cairo. The city con- 
tains a population of about 400,000 with an unusually large 
proportion of young men. The American Mission is the 
only evangelizing agency which is accomplishing anything, 
and the mission church is at present the only receptacle for 
the fruits of an Association work. When the time comes to 
locate a secretary in Cairo, the students of the Theological 
Seminary will constitute a valuable nucleus for an Associa- 
tion. Aside from these there are few Christian young men 
in the city. 

I addressed one large meeting of young men while in the 
city. It was, I suppose, the first general meeting of young 
men for a distinctively Christian purpose held in Cairo in 
modern times. When it was first considered, it was feared 
that if a distinctively Christian subject were announced it 
would prevent the attendance of all but Christian young 
men. Those interested in the meeting, however, were 
anxious to test the matter, and insisted that the word “‘Chris- 
tian” be included in the announcement. So the subject 
chosen was: “The Relation of Christianity to American civ- 
ilization.” 

Five hundred cards were printed and widely distributed 
by the Christian young men. Fearing that the large hall in 
the mission building would be too large, the small hall was 
opened. ‘To the surprise of everyone, it was filled to an 
overflow when the hour arrived, and the audience sat quietly 
through one hour and a half, which was consumed in giving 
two addresses, mine in English and my interpreter’s in 
Arabic. As I watched the faces of the nearly four hundred 
young men who packed the hall, my heart was strangely 
moved as I thought that they were gathered for the first 
time in their lives in a Christian meeting, and unless some 
definite work is undertaken for them they will probably 
never unite in a Christian meeting again. 

As Association work in Cairo will be a most difficult 
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enterprise, no one is so rash as to attempt to prescribe the 
methods which are adapted to this peculiar field. We shall 
not know what these methods are until some experienced 
man, backed by the Associations in the West, settles in the 
field. Alexandria will be even harder than Cairo because of 
the lack of a nucleus of Christian young men such as Cairo 
affords. The most of the foreign population of Egypt re- 
sides in these two cities. In order to have access to the 
European young men one would have to speak French, 
Greek, Italian, and German, for, although most of the for- 
eigners speak Arabic, it is a sort of “pidgin” Arabic, to use 
a term which Americans understand, and they would prob- 
ably not be evangelized in this language. This is the lan- 
guage of the young men of Egypt, however, and would 
have to be learned before anything could be done. 

It will be seen from above that I consider Egypt a most 
difficult field, less ripe for our work than Japan, China, 
Ceylon, or India. I am not disposed, however, to admit that 
the field must be surrendered, and I believe that by the time 
the calls which have already come from the other fields in 
the East are answered, we can and will attempt a special 
work for young men in the old home of Joseph, Moses, 
Apollos and a host of other young men whose God is the 
same loving, helpful Saviour yesterday, today and forever. 


In Northfield in 1894, Mr. Wishard met Miss Abbie 
Ferguson, “‘the Mary Lyon of South Africa,” President 
of the Girls’ Seminary founded by Andrew Murray at 
Wellington near Cape Town, and she earnestly invited 
him to visit the schools and colleges of South Africa for 
the purpose of uniting the students of South Africa with 
the Student Association Movement. ’Wishard was then 
serving as Home Secretary for the American Associa- 
tion foreign work and it was much more difficult for him 
to arrange for such a visit than it would have been in 
connection with his extended world tour of a few years 
before. 
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He took the matter under advisement, however, and, 
after full consideration, decided to go. Various 
hindrances delayed the proposed trip, and it was not until 
May of 1896, that he was able to undertake the journey. 
Meanwhile, in 1895, Dr. Mott and Mr. Wishard had 
cooperated in the formation of the “World’s Student 
Christian Federation” of the Executive Committee of 
which Wishard was a member and, therefore, when he 
reached South Africa, he was in position to invite the new 
Student Movement that he was about to form, into a 
larger and more organized fellowship. 

Wishard had met Rev. Andrew Murray in Europe the 
summer before in preliminary conference regarding his 
proposed visit and writes concerning this interview: 

Notwithstanding his warmth of greeting and evident 
sympathy, I had detected then some doubt in his mind as 


to the wisdom of the tour, owing to the primitive character 
of the educational system of the new country. 


Wishard’s South African tour began with a second 
interview with Rev. Andrew Murray at his home in 
Wellington, Cape Colony. In the story of this interview, 
we are indebted to Wishard for a new picture of Andrew 
Murray, whom we may have seen before only through the 
medium of his books. It shows us how unsafe it is to 
judge any man merely by his writings, without reckoning 
with his achievements or his personality. 

Concerning this second interview and the campaign 
which followed it, Wishard relates, in his memoirs: 

After considerable discussion of the pleasantest character, 
he finally said, “Mr. Wishard, why are you so confident of 
success in spite of the peculiar obstacles which the situation 


presents?” I replied: “I firmly believe that a new era in 
Christian enterprise has opened, namely, the student’s era; 
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the windows of Heaven are opened above the colleges of 
America, Europe and Asia. I refuse to believe that they are 
closed above the students of Africa.” “Do you truly believe 
that?” he said, with a wistful voice. “I certainly do,” I 
replied. “Then, so do I,” he exclaimed. 

He sprang to his feet and grasped my hand. All doubt 
had vanished from his face and voice. “You believe it; 
thank God, Miss Ferguson, South Africa is going to share 
in the blessing.” He was again the man of action, the man 
of despatch. He called for his writing materials and began 
like a commander-in-chief to send out orders to his edu- 
cational associates, who were proud to serve as his subor- 
dinates, all the way from Cape Town to Johannesburg and 
through Natal, and the program of my tour was soon set in 
order. 

Andrew Murray’s “Abiding in Christ” and “With Christ 
in the School of Prayer” have given out the impression that 
he is a good deal of a mystic, a saintly man. The Master 
was the very antipodes of the monk. Jesus was practical 
and many sided and so was the saintly Africander, a preacher 
of rare spiritual power, a writer of many inspiring books— 
mighty in the Scriptures, an administrator after the order 
of D. L. Moody and Bishop Thoburn, and above all a man 
of prayer. With him as sponsor, my right of way through 
South Africa was assured. 

Our itinerary embraced the schools and colleges of Cape 
Colony, Wellington, Stellenbosch, Parre, and Worcester in 
Cape Colony ; also the students in Bloomfontein, the capital 
of the Orange Free State, now Orange River Colony; Jo- 
hannesburg, the only point visited in the Transvaal ; and the 
following points in Natal in Pietermaritzburg, Durban, 
Adams and Amanzimtote. The last two were Zulu schools 
and the latter school was the one in which the Tungchou 
College students near Peking were educating a Zulu in 
preparation for the ministry among his people. 

I cannot forbear special reference to our visit to the fa- 
mous Lovedale Mission among the Kaffirs of Cape Colony, 
directed by the distinguished Dr. Stuart, founder of four 
African missions. He was a great Scotchman after the 
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order of Moffatt and Duff. He was an intimate associate 
of Livingstone and was with him during the bitter ordeal 
of the death of Mrs. Livingstone. It was a missionary edu- 
cation to sit and walk and talk with him about his wonder- 
ful life devoted to African evangelization. His charming 
wife it was a pleasure to think of as the first lady of South 
Africa. 

The climax of our tour was the Conference of South 
African students, the first one on the continent. It 
was conducted in Stellenbosch in July, 1896, attended by 
nearly five hundred students from about thirty colleges, 
one delegation traveling thirty hours and another sixty 
hours. 

In addition to Andrew Murray and other men of prom- 
inence in the pulpit and colleges, we enjoyed the rare pleas- 
ure of the presence of Rev. Donald Fraser, one of the lead- 
ers of the British Student Movement. He completely won 
the delegates and a unanimous call was extended to him 
to make a tour of the schools so urgently that he could not 
decline it and wherever he went he kindled a fire. I cannot 
recall a brief series of greater spiritual uprisings in the col- 
lege world than those which marked Fraser’s tour through 
South Africa. 

The conference organized the Students’ Christian Asso- 
ciation of South Africa, which was represented at the next 
conference of the World’s Student Federation in Williams- 
town in July, 1897. Not even the unhappy war whose 
threatening mutterings were in the air when I was there was 
able to permanently interrupt the fellowship of the students 
of the British and Boer colleges. 

As I mingled with those white sons and daughters of the 
new Africa, I recognized in them the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Pilgrim Mothers of a regenerated continent. They are a 
rare combination of Huguenot, Scotch, English, and Dutch 
extraction. Their very conservatism will be turned to good 
account if they become thoroughly enlisted in Christian 
work, both home and foreign. They will adhere to it with 
Scotch and Dutch tenacity. Our busy winter’s work was 
done when the South African Association was begun. 
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August 13 found us steaming slowly north through the 
Indian Ocean. 


Donald Fraser, of Glasgow University, was the second 
traveling secretary, and later a member of the Executive 
Committee of the British Student Volunteer Movement. 
In the summer of 1896, Mr. Fraser sailed for his field 
as a missionary in Livingstonia, Africa, and it was 
arranged that he should be present, en route to his field, 
at the Students’ Conference at Stellenbosch. Mr. Fraser 
made a deep impression on the delegates to the Confer- 
ence and was prevailed upon to remain for a tour of the 
schools and colleges, and during this tour fully eight hun- 
dred students professed to give themselves to Christ. 

Later, Mr. Fraser wrote a very informing article to the 
British Student Volunteer on “Student Life in South 
Africa,” and in the last paragraph of this article calls 
attention to the timeliness and significance of Wishard’s 
work in these schools and colleges and in bringing their 
delegates together in their first Students’ Conference at 
Stellenbosch. The following is the substance of Mr. 
Fraser’s article. 


Tue Stupent Lire of SoutH AFRICA 
By Donald Fraser 


Student life in South Africa is scarcely out of its em- 
bryonic state. A man need not be old to remember the day 
when there was no college in South Africa. The new 
hunger for education among the Dutch is only of this 
generation. And, after all, they compose the main student 
population even in the colony. 


The colleges are in the early stages of development. They 
are neither educationally nor financially equipped for the 
thorough study of any science. They are all poor and un- 
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derstaffed. As it is at present, students have to go to Europe 
for even a moderate professional training. 


The Stellenbosch Conference was practically the birthday 
of the South African collegiate spirit. Then, to the aston- 
ishment of everyone, twenty-nine institutions were discov- 
ered and represented. A line of communication was created, 
and men began to realize that there is a student corpora- 
tion in South Africa, in whose hands the future lies, and 
who may now combine in a strong brotherhood, and become 
part of the great world family of students. 


In The Student World of July, 1915, is an interesting 
article by Donald Fraser on “The Early Days of the 
South African Student Movement,” in which he gives a 
rather graphic account of his first meeting with Wishard, 
and his impression of Wishard’s work in the South 
African colleges. 

Mr. Fraser says, in part: 


In June, 1896, I sailed for Livingstonia and, on my way, 
stopped at Cape Town that I might attend the first Student 
Conference in South Africa. Luther Wishard had preceded 
me, a month earlier, and had already visited with great 
energy and success the leading educational centers of South 
Africa, and had worked up delegations for the Conference. 

One bright sunny day as I sat in the Y M C A parlor in 
Cape Town, a somewhat lonely and depressed stranger, the 
door suddenly burst open and the vigorous American secre- 
tary charged into the room. He came fresh from his suc- 
cessful tour, with the suddenness of one who had dropped 
off the Cape to Cairo telegraph line after a rapid transit 
from the far interior. 

Two or three days afterwards we were at Stellenbosch, 
the lovely old Dutch college town, and the Conference 
opened. At the close of the Conference we organized, un- 
der Mr. Wishard’s leadership, the Student Christian Move- 
ment of South Africa. 
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Since these days the Movement has grown in power and 
reach. It is essentially a Dutch Movement, but it has 
deeply affected the English school boys also. One of its 
strongest manifestations has been in the new missionary 
spirit it has evoked. And, especially, since the war, it has 
helped to affect the whole church so seriously, that the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa is promising to become 
the leading missionary Church of Christendom. 


In their extended tour of mission fields in Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, Mr. and Mrs. Wishard visited 216 mission 
stations in twenty different mission lands, in which Mr. 
Wishard addressed tens of thousands of students and 
young men, met personally over one thousand mission- 
aries and interviewed business men, members of govern- 
ments, ministers, and church members, for the inside facts 
regarding young men and the need and opportunity for 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
these particular fields. 

So far as we can find, no other such extended and 
thoroughgoing tour of inspection preliminary to the en- 
terprise had ever been made by a representative of any 
other agency. 

Besides his official and personal correspondence, 
Wishard wrote over sixty report letters that were pub- 
lished in The Intercollegian, the Association Watchman, 
and the Young Men’s Era, informing and inspiring the 
home Association members and friends and creating senti- 
ment and conviction that soon resulted in official action 
committing the home Association movement to the for- 
eign mission enterprise. 

But not only did Wishard’s letters create sentiment, his 
work in the mission fields, especially in Japan, China, and 
India, created situations and precipitated calls for Asso- 
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ciation missionary secretaries which brought the home 
Associations face to face with definite missionary proposi- 
tions, for the acceptance or rejection of which they must 
take responsibility. In other words, as one of Mr. 
Wishard’s Association friends remarked, ‘‘Wishard 
organizes a crisis.”’ Mr. Wishard was, however, working 
with the great providential forces of the Kingdom of 
God. The situations ripened rapidly, and before Wishard 
had been absent six months the American Associations by 
convention action had given official recognition and status 
to the foreign missionary enterprise of the Associations 
as the “Association Foreign Work.” 

The report of the International Committee to the Asso- 
ciation International Convention in Philadelphia in May, 
1889, contained the following statements : 


The interest taken by the delegates at the Associations’ 
World Conference at Stockholm in August, 1888, in the 
Association work for young men in other lands, resulted in 
distinct action in favor of a visit of inquiry and investiga- 
tion in Japan, India and other countries, and Mr. Wishard, 
the first College Secretary of this Committee, was granted 
leave of absence for an indefinite period to prosecute this 
investigation and inquiry as the representative of the Cen- 
tral International Committee. 


The Committee is aware of the great interest which has 
been taken by the Associations in this foreign missionary 
work, and the disposition which they have exhibited to con- 
tribute money for its prosecution. But the Committee is 
not yet in possession of information justifying it in making 
definite recommendations. It is not advised of the existence 
of more than four places where such work could probably 
be now prosecuted with success, or where it would feel 
justified in sending secretaries. What may be developed in 
the course of Mr. Wishard’s tour remains yet to be disclosed. 
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The Committee feels that there should be action by the 
Convention directing some representative authority to follow 
the reports that may come from Mr. Wishard, to gather all 
information that may be obtainable, to determine when and 
where the young men may be employed and to receive and 
expend the monies which may be contributed through the 
various Associations. 


What this movement may eventually exhibit no one can 
tell; but it may be entered upon cautiously, prayerfully, and 
with the highest hope. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE HOME END OF THE CANTILEVER 
BRIDGE 


Wishard returned to America from his extended tour 
in mission lands in April, 1892. Counting his visit to 
Europe in the spring and summer of 1888, he had been 
away four years. He came back to find that the Student 
Movement which he served for eleven years had moved 
forward all along the line during his absence, with en- 
larged secretarial staff, with three Summer Conferences 
instead of one, that a new program for training leaders 
had been inaugurated, new Bible study courses projected, 
that the Student Volunteer Movement had been organized 
with office and traveling secretaries, that all lines of work 
were well in hand, and that, apparently, he was no longer 
necessary to the Student Work. 

If Wishard had been the kind of man who is chiefly 
anxious to “hold his job,” this would have been a sad dis- 
covery. But, having faced that possible contingency when 
he started on his tour, and having learned the lesson that 
the greatest evidence of the success of an organizer is to 
find himself unnecessary to the organization, and having 
also learned that the place to look for a providential lead- 
ing is in the direction of the greatest need, he soon found 
“a man-sized job” waiting for his attention. That job 
was to build the home end of the cantilever bridge, the 
other end of which he had for four years been so success- 
fully building in the Far East. 

Already four foreign missionary secretaries are on the 
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field, in Japan, India, and Brazil; the foreign work budget 
for 1892 is $11,520; additional secretaries are urgently 
needed especially in China and India; the home Asso- 
ciations are not yet educated and stimulated to sacrificial 
giving for the missionary enterprise, and the difficulty of 
raising money in the Associations for the foreign work 
is aggravated by a widespread financial stringency, fol- 
lowing an extended “boom period,’ on account of which 
not a few City Associations and state organizations were 
engaged in a struggle for solvency, or for their very exist- 
ence. The correspondence with the men on the field con- 
cerning their problems and needs also called for the 
attention of someone familiar with the conditions under 
which they were working, and Wishard soon realized that 
doubtless he had “come to the Kingdom for such a time 
as this.”’ | 

It was a hard situation but Wishard faced it as he 
had faced similar situations before, as just another 
obstacle to be overcome, and he went about the business 
of overcoming it with the same invincible spirit that had 
brought him through the Y W complication and in which 
he had successfully stormed the citadels of conservatism 
in America, Europe, and Asia. 

Referring to the time when he began to realize the 
kind of situation he was up against, Wishard writes: 

When it first dawned upon me as it did on the occasion 
of my first meeting with the Association secretaries assem- 
bled in their International Conference at Providence, that 
they were going to be won to the support of the foreign 


work, if at all, only through prayer and fasting and ever- 
lasting prodding, I was almost disheartened. 


That word “almost” is right. Wishard has a good 
heart; he is not “‘a quitter”; the time is coming when he 
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will want to quit, but it is not yet. To quit now would be 
to undermine Swift in Japan and McConaughy in India, 
and to cut the lines of communication along which sup- 
plies and reinforcements may be sent until the key posi- 
tions are won and the work becomes self-perpetuating. 
Wishard sees this clearly ; he accepts the responsibility ; he 
is “‘not disobedient to the heavenly vision.”’ 

Wishard’s work as Foreign Secretary at the home base 
is illustrated by the following extracts from his reports 
for the first and the last years of the period covered by 
this service: 

Report for first year: 


At the call of the Committee, I] resumed active connec- 
tion with it on the twentieth of last April, and have been 
asked to assume a special relation to the Foreign Depart- 
ment. In submitting a report for the last nine months, the 
fact should be noted that although associated with the Com- 
mittee for fifteen years, I am for the second time engaged 
in a pioneer movement, and cannot be expected to report 
very much progress in so short a period. 

The time has been occupied, first, in helping to secure 
support for the work already inaugurated under the leader- 
ship of the Committee’s secretaries in Japan, India, and 
Brazil, and second, in paving the way for beginning work 
in China, and at one other point, at least, in India. 

1. In aid of the work already begun, the time has been 
divided among Associations, churches and individuals. 

a. Work in Associations, including local, state and inter- 
national organizations. In public addresses the members of 
the Associations have been informed of the condition of 
young men in foreign lands, and the beginnings which our 
Associations have made in many of those lands. They have 
been incited to discharge the heavy obligation which the 
awful condition of young men in non-Christian lands im- 
poses on us. The interest thus awakened has been followed 
up by planning for the immediate formation of extension 
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committees, and the appointment of regular meetings to 
study the fields and the questions relating to the extension 
of our work at home and abroad. I have organized the ex- 
tension movement in several Associations, strengthened it 
where it had already been inaugurated, and have in a few 
instances made special appeals in behalf of the support of 
the Foreign Secretaries of the Committee. Eleven conven- 
tions and twenty-eight Associations have been visited, where 
$3,375 were pledged toward the extension work at home and 
abroad. 

b. Work in Churches. Every convenient opportunity has 
been improved to address churches on the home and foreign 
work of the Committee, that in this way there may be in- 
sured a deeper and wider spirit of prayer for this movement. 
The Committee’s work among students is so direct an out- 
growth of the day of prayer for colleges that a wide report 
of the work will greatly promote the observance of that day, 
and also lead a multitude of Christians to continue instant 
in prayer for this work. I have addressed twenty-five prom- 
inent churches. 

c. Work with individuals. Considerable time has been 
devoted to the work of selecting a number of men as con- 
tributors of $25 and upwards in aid of the foreign work. 
The pledges of eighteen such persons amount to $5,884, 
almost all of which it is hoped will be permanently renewed. 

2. The occupation of new fields. J. Campbell White, a 
graduate of the class of 1890, of Worcester University, hav- 
ing had experience in our work as a College Secretary of the 
Committee, and also as Traveling Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, has accepted the appointment of the 
Committee to become one of its secretaries on the foreign 
field. Mr. White’s salary and a large part of his expenses 
have already been guaranteed by members of the Montreal 
Association. 


Report for the two last years: 

Of the two years 1897 and 1898, covered by this report, 
the year 1897 was devoted to the administration in America 
of the work conducted by the committee in foreign lands. 
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The last months of 1896 saw the foreign force increased 
by the arrival in India of George Sherwood Eddy and Wil- 
bert W. White, and in Ceylon of Louis Hieb, making the 
number of the Committee’s representatives abroad at that 
time eleven. ‘This administration involved correspondence 
with the men on the field, the providing of the foreign bud- 
get, and the search for and enlistment of men for new 
positions. Five men were secured—Galen M. Fisher and 
George Benton Smith, the former going to Japan and the 
latter to India in December, 1897; and Robert R. Gailey, 
Robert FE. Lewis and F. S. Brockman, all three of whom 
went to China in 1898. 

In addition to the regular administrative work and attend- 
ance upon conventions, the foreign secretary attended the 
Student Conferences at Knoxville and Northfield, and also 
participated in the second meeting of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation at Williamstown in July. The closing 
weeks of the year were devoted to the securing of the for- 
eign budget for 1898, previous to entering upon a year’s 
leave of absence which had been granted by the Committee 
in order that a special work for the forward movement of 
the Presbyterian Board might be undertaken. 

A brief review of the work in foreign lands during the 
two years shows the completion of the building for the Im- 
perial University Association in Tokyo, the dedication of 
the Student Building in Calcutta, and the building in Rio 
de Janeiro, and the approximate completion of the building 
in Madras. ‘This will probably be dedicated in April, 1899. 
This period has seen the location and inauguration of the 
work of the five men referred to above—Galen M. Fisher, 
as the Student Secretary for Japan; Robert R. Gailey in 
Tientsin; Robert FE. Lewis in Shanghai; F. S. Brockman 
in Nanking; and George Benton Smith in Madras. 

The direct results of the work have been marked and 
gratifying, deep spiritual impressions being reported from 
all the fields. 


The financial work was not all drudgery, Wishard 
discovered, and rejoiced in using a hidden talent for 
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discovering and enlisting potential givers of money, and 
there were some heartening experiences by the way. He 
says: “I gradually became adjusted to the yoke, how- 
ever, and so inured to the campaign that I often 
find myself eager before a new financial drive.” One 
of those heartening experiences is a second interview he 
had with John Wanamaker concerning which Wishard 
writes: 


Mr. Wanamaker sturdily stood by me during my entire 
foreign tour. I corresponded with him twice a year and 
was interested to learn after my return that he had read 
my letters to President Harrison in the White House. 

Soon after my return to the United States, I secured an 
interview with Mr. Wanamaker for the purpose of enlist- 
ing a continued contribution of a thousand dollars a year 
toward the support of the foreign movement. 

I called at his office in Washington and stated my case. 
He said to me: “Do you remember what I said to you four 
years ago?” I replied that I remembered it, but 1 would be 
surprised to know that he recalled it. He continued: 
“Didn't I tell you if a man was willing to do the grubbing 
and ploughing and harrowing, the least we business men 
could do is to back him financially?” “Yes,” I replied, “you 
said that, and I have never forgotten it.” “Well, that is 
what I say again. You can count on me for the same annual 
contribution until I give you notice to the contrary.” It 
was really remarkable that one who had been so busily em- 
ployed with the infinite details connected with the post- 
master generalship should have carried in his memory the 
very words of the interview of four years before. I have 
often conferred with him and I know many a time when 
I entered his office that he was overwhelmed with business 
problems, but he had a way of giving himself wholly to the 
business in hand and of making one feel that there was 
nothing in the wide world at the time to be thought of but 
the matter under consideration, ‘This is one of the elements 
of real greatness. 
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Of the six years and eight months of Wishard’s service 
as “foreign secretary,” he was out of the country at one 
time for fifteen months in 1895-1896, during which period 
he cooperated with Dr. Mott in the launching of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and later visited 
South Africa. His absence from the home base was pro- 
longed by the experience of his first nervous breakdown 
and the time required in which to recuperate. This threw 
his South African visit into 1896 rather than 1895, as at 
first planned. For another year of this six years and 
eight months’ period, Wishard was “absent on leave’ 
pioneering a “forward movement” for the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, so that Wishard gave in all 
only four years and five months to his work at the home 
base, or a little more than the equivalent of the time he 
had spent on the foreign mission field, thus balancing his 
work at the two ends of the cantilever bridge, and mak- 
ing it safe for permanent intercontinental traffic. 

When he laid down this work, in December, 1898, to 
give his entire time to the pioneering of a forward move- 
ment in the churches, the Association Foreign Work 
Budget had increased from $11,520 to $28,087, and the 
foreign secretarial staff from four to thirteen men on the 
foreign field or under appointment to sail. The Interna- 
tional Committee in its report to the International Con- 
vention of 1899 makes the following statement in regard 
to Wishard and his work: 

At the close of the year 1897, L. D. Wishard asked leave 
of absence for a year in order to engage as a special repre- 
sentative and agent of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in a “Forward Movement” designed to promote 
a more generous support of work by that Board upon the 
foreign field, and the sending out more generally of the 
many student volunteers who desire to become missionaries. 
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After a year’s efficient labor in this movement, Mr. Wish- 
ard returned to the service of the Committee last January for 
a few weeks, when he decided to accept a call to engage in a 
similar ‘Forward Movement” on the part of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He then 
presented his resignation as a secretary of the Committee, a 
relation which he had sustained for the past twenty-two 
years. In accepting it the Committee adopted the follow- 
ing Minute: 

“Tn accepting the resignation of Luther D. Wishard, who 
has been one of its most efficient secretaries since the year 
1877, the Committee desires to enter upon its Minutes an 
expression of appreciation of the remarkable work which 
he has been blessed in accomplishing. During the first decade 
(1877 to 1887), as the pioneer student secretary of the Com- 
mittee, he established and enlarged the American Intercol- 
legiate Movement, which has since been so widely extended 
and so thoroughly administered by his successors. A princi- 
pal feature of his work has been to place upon all the College 
Associations the impress of his own zeal and consecration 
in the foreign missionary cause. The Student Volunteer 
Movement, now so extensively organized, was an outgrowth 
of this feature of Mr. Wishard’s work. 

“The second decade of his secretaryship has been occupied 
in equally successful effort to promote the establishment of 
the American Association work, especially in its Student 
Department, in all parts of the world, first by a careful vis- 
itation to almost every foreign missionary field, and then by 
securing the funds needed to sustain the Committee’s secre- 
taries in foreign lands, and by vigorous cooperation with 
the Committee in the administration of that work. 

“One result of the outgrowth of his labors has been, as 
he states in his letter of resignation, the volunteering for the 
foreign field by Christian students in far larger numbers 
than the churches can send to that field. His resignation is 
occasioned solely by his desire to lead such a ‘Forward 
Movement’ in the churches as will enable them to send out 
the qualified students who are saying: ‘We will go to the 
foreign field if you will send us.’ 
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“His departure, therefore, seems to the Committee a 
graduation and promotion into the leadership of a move- 
ment which is the direct consequence of the remarkable 
Christian work which he has been the means of inaugurat- 
ing among students in this land and in all lands, and we 
desire to convey to him the assurance that we will accom- 
pany him in this new work with our brotherly sympathies 
and with the prayer that it may prove to be an undertaking 
and an achievement which will form a fitting crown to the 
blessed work in the accomplishment of which the Commit- 
tee counts it a privilege to have cooperated with him.” 

In the administration of the work upon the foreign field 
since the retirement of Mr. Wishard, the Committee has 
found it desirable and practicable to make use, in the Stu- 
dent Department on that field, of the service of its senior 
Student Secretary, John R. Mott; in other departments of 
the work on that field, of C. K. Ober, whose familiarity with 
similar service on the home field has peculiarly fitted him 
for this service; and in the administration of the Business 
Department of the foreign work, of George L. Leonard, sec- 
retary in the Business Department of the home work. ‘This 
appears to be a satisfactory method of relating the workers 
on the home field with those on the foreign field who are 
engaged with similar problems. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE COURT OF LAST APPEAL 


By the close of 1898 Wishard had the home end 
of the Association Foreign Work well in hand. Its future 
was assured. Money raising did not seem so formidable 
as when he started in, and the work of administration, 
including correspondence regarding constantly recurring 
problems on the field, was a work for which his first- 
hand acquaintance with the mission fields had preemi- 
nently qualified him. 

His pioneer spirit, however, was not satisfied with 
routine, while unexplored continents of opportunity 
blocked the way to the progress of the Gospel. He had 
pioneered the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Association Movements and the Foreign Mis- 
sion work of the American Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Isn’t he entitled now to a less strenuous pro- 
gram? Certainly he is, but he is fundamentally a foreign 
missionary and the great student missionary enterprise, 
which sprang up along the pathway of his leadership in 
the Intercollegiate Association Movement, is in danger of 
a stalemate by the “inability” of the Church Missionary 
Boards to send the qualified student volunteers to the mis- 
sion fields. 

His study of the situation from the angles of both the 
home and the foreign fields has convinced him that, in the 
last analysis, the solution of the missionary problem is in 
the cultivation of the missionary spirit and the enlistment 
of the latent missionary resources in the home churches, 
especially in their young people. He sees a new vision of 
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a vast missionary movement among the young people 
of the home churches, paralleling the Student Volunteer 
Movement, keeping pace with its development, and pro- 
viding adequate support to the sending out and sustaining 
on the mission field of the coming thousands of student 
missionary volunteers. 

Wise leaders in the home churches, the church mission 
boards, and the Young People’s Movements in the 
churches see this need, too, and they see in Wishard 
the one man preeminently fitted to pioneer such a new 
forward movement. And so they put the proposition up 
to Wishard, and he accepted it, after much hesitation, 
. for it involved the severance of his relation with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in which he had 
served for twenty-two eventful years, as it seemed to him 
to. be another call to duty and an opportunity to render a 
service along the line of his major qualifications and 
apparently most successful experience. 

He is advancing, however, along the line of the Apostle 
Paul’s resistless argument: “How shall they preach 
except they be sent,” and he is taking the case to the court 
of last appeal, the churches, who, in theory and in fact, 
are the responsible parties in the missionary enterprise. 

Wishard gave an experimental year to the con- 
ducting of a forward movement for the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions which was productive. Con- 
cerning it and the steps immediately following, Wishard 
writes, in his memoirs: 


Every church to which I appealed to assume the salary 
or full support of a foreign missionary responded heartily 
and generously ; considerable money was also pledged to the 
general missionary cause. I was sufficiently satisfied to 
continue the movement another year or series of years, 
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provided the Board would back me in conducting a wide, 
well-organized program designed to enlist all synods and 
presbyteries throughout the Church in a permanent forward 
movement. But, although the entire cost of the proposed 
campaign was assured by Messrs. E. A. K. Hackett of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and John H. Converse of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the Board was not disposed then to enter upon such an 
aggressive church-wide movement. 

By that time, however, I had fully demonstrated to my 
own Satisfaction and that of others who had had long and 
successful experience in money raising, that the principles 
and methods of the forward movement were feasible and 
capable of the widest adaptation. I was rather reluctant, 
therefore, to abandon the chase without a further campaign. 
Opportunity for such a program, as I trusted, was furnished 
by the action of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions taken at its annual meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in October, 1898. A “Forward Movement” 
was there proposed and a committee appointed to promote it, 
composed of several very prominent and aggressive busi- 
ness men and pastors, including Dr. Lucien C. Warner, the 
chairman of the International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, who was made chairman of the For- 
ward Movement Committee appointed by the Board. 

Knowing as I did from several years’ service under his 
chairmanship of the International Committee, how persist- 
ently and fearlessly he would stand for the principles of 
the Forward Movement in which I believed, it was not diffi- 
cult to enlist my acceptance of the American Board’s call, 
notwithstanding my realization that the connection would 
permanently sever my official relations with the Interna- 
tional Committee and the Foreign Movement of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. I deferred acceptance of the 
American Board’s call, however, until I was fully satisfied 
of the International Committee’s ability and disposition to 
carry forward the Foreign Movement. 


Although Wishard did not continue his work with 
the Presbyterian Board beyond the experimental year, he 
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provided for the conservation and continuance of the 
movement which he started, under the direction of David 
McConaughy, who has in this position, which he still 
occupies, rendered a statesmanlike and highly productive 
service for twenty-five years. 

Concerning Wishard’s relation to this work, Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy writes: 


April 1, 1926. 
My bEAR Mr. OBER: 

When I returned from India on my second furlough, early 
in 1902, I found that circumstances beyond my control ef- 
fectually blocked the way to my going back. And as the 
door closed behind me, the same man who had most to do 
with my going out in 1889, as Association secretary to the 
foreign field, now once more appeared upon the scene. 

Luther D. Wishard, after getting back from his four- 
year world tour and promoting the home department of the 
Association foreign work, had inaugurated a forward move- 
ment for missions in connection with the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, but as the way did not appear per- 
fectly clear to carry out his purpose through that channel, 
he established a similar connection with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Where- 
upon, he sought to enlist me to assume the leadership of 
such a movement in the Presbyterian Church. This began 
the effort which later led to the assuming of the support 
of individual missionaries, and of “The Parish Abroad” by 
many a church at home, the working out of “The Every 
Member Canvass Plan” and the enlarging of the basis of 
support of the whole missionary enterprise of the Presby- 
terian churches. 

In the summer of 1902, the conviction took possession of 
Mr. Wishard that the time was ripe for a movement for 
knowing, as well as a movement for going, among the 
young people of the church, to study missions on a larger 
scale. In the carrying out of this idea, Mr. Wishard took 
the initiative in securing the property at Silver Bay on Lake 
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George, which has since become the permanent summer 
headquarters of the “Missionary Education Movement” as 
well as of Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Training Agencies. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Davin McConaucHy. 


When the time came for him to sever his relations with 
the International Committee, in order to give himself 
wholly to the promotion of the forward movement in the 
churches, Wishard wrote the following letter of resigna- 
tion to Dr. Warner, the Chairman of the International 
Committee, in which he reviews the conditions and states 
the reasons which impelled him to take this step: 


January 30, 1899. 
My DEAR SIR: 

After the most prolonged consideration which I have ever 
given any matter, | have reached the conclusion that it is 
my duty to resign the foreign secretaryship of the Inter- 
national Committee. In severing the official relation which 
has existed since September, 1877, let me indicate the rea- 
sons which lead me to take this step. 

As the older members and secretaries of the committee 
are aware, I began early in my secretaryship to lay special 
emphasis upon the obligation of students to the world’s 
evangelization. During the second year of my official life, 
the Foreign Missionary Department of the Intercollegiate 
Movement was created. After seven years steady cultiva- 
tion of this department, the missionary interest culminated 
in the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
which has become the most thoroughly and widely organ- 
ized branch of the Intercollegiate Movement. The students 
who have in connection with this Movement volunteered for 
foreign missions are numbered by thousands. ‘This offering 
of lives for foreign missionary service is unprecedented in 
Church History, in extent, earnestness and intelligence. The 
old-time cry of the Church Missionary Boards: “Whom 
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shall we send, and who will go for us?” has entirely given 
place to the college cry: “We will go, but who will send us?” 

The supreme need of the hour is a movement in the 
churches, a movement for giving, fully commensurate with 
the Student Movement for going. Unless the churches can 
be persuaded to recognize and discharge the obligation 
which the student missionary uprising imposes, the most 
promising missionary movement in history will be blocked. 
Someone is wanted to voice the purpose of the students 
among the churches. The leaders of the Volunteer Move- 
ment have unitedly urged me to undertake this service. I 
am encouraged to do this by the response which the Presby- 
terian churches have made to the appeal which I have 
conducted among them during the past year. I am also 
encouraged by the very hearty manner in which our oldest 
missionary society, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, is entering upon a forward movement, 
which I am asked to direct. I am very hopeful that the broad 
policy which marks the program of the American Board will 
be widely imitated by the boards of other denominations, 
and that the forward movement in foreign missions will 
eventually embrace the churches of Christendom. 

I am assured by the Committee that the supervision of 
the Foreign Association Movement, for whose administra- 
tion I have been largely responsible, and for whose financial 
support I have been solely responsible, can be so distributed 
among my associates as to insure its continuance and steady 
enlargement. 

It appears then that a work is open for which it is most 
difficult to provide, while the work which I have conducted 
can be fully protected. I have been accustomed to recognize 
such a situation as a clear call to advance. It was this 
condition which called me first into the Intercollegiate 
Movement at home, and later to the Movement throughout 
Europe and foreign mission lands. I therefore lay down 
tomorrow, Jan. 31, the official responsibility which I took 
up Sept. 21, 1877. JI am not abandoning the work among 
students to which over twenty years ago I dedicated my life. 
My official connection with the Committee will be 
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interrupted, but I shall continue to work in direct line with 

the purpose which has been the inspiration of my life, wiz.: 

to make the colleges of the world centers of evangelization. 
(Signed) LutHer D, WIsHARD. 


Wishard, serving under the Forward Movement 
Committee of “The American Board,” of which Dr. 
Warner was chairman, gave two years and eight months 
to the promotion of a Forward Movement for Missions 
in the Congregational Churches. He writes: 

Nearly one hundred and fifty churches were visited, prac- 


tically every one of them assumed the full support, or at 
least, the salary of a foreign missionary. . . 


A campaign of missionary education and stimulation 
was also undertaken among the young people of the 
churches, in which Wishard had the cooperation, as an 
assistant, of Benjamin F. Marsh, and mission study 
classes, missionary libraries, training institutes, and stu- 
dent deputations were projected. 

The success of this educational and inspirational cam- 
paign among the young people of the churches opened up 
vistas of vast opportunity, especially to the man, who, a 
few years before, had invented and promoted “The Stu- 
dents’ Summer Conference” at Mt. Hermon. Then came 
another of those inspirations and marked providences, 
following the stimulus and guidance of which, 
Wishard discovered Silver Bay, on Lake George, and 
took the first steps which led to its being secured and set 
apart as the great summer capital and educational, 
inspirational and leadership training center for the Chris- 
tian young men, young women, and young people of the 
East. 

The story, as told in his memoirs, ‘reads like a ro- 
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mance.”’ On his way to inspect the property at Silver 
Bay, and knowing the significance of his impending dis- 
covery, Wishard had a vision, prompted doubtless by 
the rarity of that day in June and the marvelous beauty 
of Lake George and its setting of islands, woods, and 
mountains. Of this he writes: 


It was a day of joy and gladness, a day of visions and 
dreams, another day of destiny, with which the Great Path- 
finder had landmarked my life. . . 

My heart sang as I glided across the emerald surface of 
the lake that never-to-be-forgotten day. Whether I was in 
the body or out of the body, I cannot tell; I only know that 
I saw and heard things indescribable and unutterable. I 
had a vision of another City of God coming down from God 
out of Heaven; peopled with young men and maidens; their 
brows glistening with the dew of the morning, their ears 
anointed to hear their Captain’s marching orders, their lips 
touched with live coals from off God’s altar, from which 
they would kindle fires which shall shine around the world. 


This was in June, 1900. It was too late in the season 
to arrange for anything for that year, but Wishard spent 
his summer vacation at Silver Bay, and writes: 


Harlan P. Beach visited us during August; without his 
visé I hesitated to finally decide upon the program for the 
following season—the summer of 1901. He was as com- 
pletely captivated as I had been, and together while there, 
and later, we constructed the program of The (Congrega- 
tional) Forward Movement Council on Bible Study and 
Missions, modeled after the plan of the Students’ Summer 
Conferences. It was attended by over two hundred dele- 
gates, a majority of them men. 

It was at the close of that initial Conference that I col- 
lected a group of leaders and proposed an interdenomina- 
tional conference of young people to be held there during 
the summer of 1902. 

The developments of the work among young people and 
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the Silver Bay Movement had a bearing upon my with- 
drawal from the American Board and all denominational 
missionary enterprises... . 

I had become so convinced of the imperative need of 
educating young people in missions and of extending this 
educational movement among all denominations that I 
could not get my consent to any longer confine the propa- 
ganda of mission study and giving to any one denomina- 
TOT aes 

I severed the official ties at Oberlin (the Annual Meeting 
of the American Board) which had for five years bound me 
to denominational boards, but my work for missions was 
not done. “The Young People’s Missionary Movement’ 
had barely been loosened from its swaddling bands, and 
had just been christened. Dr. Goucher, Earl Taylor, C. V. 
Vickrey, and I had prayed and labored and labored and 
prayed and evolved its constitution, and I had chairmanned 
its first summer conference at Silver Bay; and we had called 
Vickrey to its secretaryship, and I had, as chairman, fought 
through to a successful finish the first financial campaign 
for its budget. I was seriously meditating the devotion of a 
period of years to its extension when I was again overtaken 
by a series of physical disasters and family bereavements. 


These sorrows, and others, together with the scars of the 
battles of over twenty-five years, brought about a threatened 
nervous breakdown. My physicians took me in hand, some 
of them sternly, and I finally yielded to their warnings and 
even abandoned my cherished plans of serving the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, and gradually, from all ac- 
tive and continuous official Christian service, | withdrew. 


NeaR East RELIEF, 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
| April 21, 1926. 
My DEAR Mr. Ozer: 
Luther D. Wishard was in a very real sense the father 
of the Young People’s Missionary Movement. In igor, he 
held the first conference of the American Board, friends and 
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supporters, at Silver Bay. He at once began planning for 
a similar but interdenominational and international confer- 
ence of young people at Silver Bay for the following sum- 
mer and as chairman of a committee of three, developed the 
program and organized the attendance of this first confer- 
ence in 1902, I acting as executive under their direction. 

Under the guidance of this committee, the “Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement’ was organized, and I was made 
the first secretary, while Mr. Wishard with S. Earl Taylor 
became the executive officers in the newly organized com- 
mittee, Dr. Goucher, A. L. Phillips, A. DeWitt Mason, A. 
Woodruff Halsey, and later Harry Wade Hicks, Harry S. 
Myers, and John Willis Baer, being important counsellors. 

Wishard, with his characteristic generosity and genius, 
accepted, wholly without personal compensation, the full 
financial responsibility. The new committee had no financial 
resources. Wishard scouted around and got the money with 
which to provide the first year’s budget, and laid the foun- 
dations from which future financial support was developed. 

It is safe to say that without Luther D. Wishard and S. 
Earl Taylor, there would have been no “Young People’s 
Missionary Movement” nor “Missionary Education Move- 
ment” as we know them today. Wishard, in 1901, took the 
initiative in organizing the first conference, of 1902, and took 
practically the sole responsibility for the early financing of 
the work. ‘Taylor’s contribution, possibly no less important, 
was more largely along educational organizing lines. 

There are few men who have been in at the birth of more 
far-reaching Kingdom-building enterprises than Luther D. 
Wishard. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. V. Vickrey. 


Wishard was only forty-eight when he withdrew 
from a position of leadership in Christian work, and, 
after a period of recuperation, went into business. 

Many of his friends, including the writer, greatly 
deprecated his withdrawal, feeling that Wishard’s 
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great ability and the influence of his achievements in 
Christian work should have been conserved in some new 
and needed form of constructive leadership for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. 

But, perhaps, he had accomplished his life work and, 
like Elijah, heard the call to retire and to anoint some 
other man to be prophet in his stead. This, however, as 
in the case of Elijah, need not rob him of his glory, nor 
prevent his abundant entrance into the eternal habitations. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AN AUDIT OF STEWARDSHIP 


The stewardship of life is as important, yes more im- 
portant, than the stewardship of money. When the 
Apostle Paul wrote, “We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels,” he was not referring to money at all, but to a 
capacity for a spiritual ministry, and Peter had the same 
idea in mind when he said to the lame man at the temple 
gate: “Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, 
give I thee,” and again Paul refers to himself and others 
with him, “. . . as poor, yet making many rich, as 
having nothing yet possessing all things.” 

What did Luther D. Wishard have in trust, what treas- 
ure of personality, what evident or latent capacity for 
service, that, glorified by the Gospel, vitalized by the 
spirit of God, and consecrated by a sacrificial program of 
life, would enable him to best “‘serve his own generation 
by the Will of God’? 

Wishard, between his first and his second college years, 
decided for the ministry, but providential developments 
not only turned him aside from a career as a regular 
minister, but even prevented the completion of his last 
year of theological training. 

Wishard had the evangelistic gift and used it most 
effectively as ‘college secretary,” as illustrated in his 
work among students in Japan, particularly at the 
Doshisha, where more than one hundred students united 
with the college church in one day, as a result of his work. 
But, evangelism was an incident, a “handmaid” of his 
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regular ministry which, for him, was greater even than 
evangelism. 

Wishard had the gift of administration, and used it 
successfully, so far as it was necessary to the conserva- 
tion of the work for which he was primarily responsible, 
but he was not happy in the routine work of an executive. 

Wishard had a gift, long latent, but under compulsion 
of inexorable circumstances dominant, of enlisting gifts 
of money for Christian work, which in the later years of 
his life work became his major, but money raising was 
not his regular ministry, the thing by which he will be 
longest and best remembered. 

Wishard’s personality and service capacity were also 
reinforced by other gifts, such as the gift of song and a 
remarkable capacity for friendship, but these were inci- 
dental to and not the controlling features of his life-work 
program. ‘They enriched it but did not account for it. 

What was Wishard’s “gift”? What was the peculiar 
“treasure” that he held in trust and freely spent in his 
special ministry “for the furtherance of the Gospel” in 
his generation? Well, whatever we might call it, it was 
something that made it possible for Wishard to project 
several world movements, charged with spiritual dynamic, 
among most influential people, movements with the 
potentiality of widening spiritual achievement, and the 
power of self-perpetuation, and all in harmony with and 
tributary to the world program of the Kingdom of God. 

The main outlines of what Wishard did in his special, 
and all too brief ministry of twenty-seven eventful years, 
and something of the significance of these projects—for 
in the main his work consisted in projecting things—we 
have attempted to show in the preceding chapters. We 
have not tried to tell the whoie story. We must leave 
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some things to the Recording Angel, and some things also 
to the imagination. Neither have we attempted to show 
that Wishard was solely responsible for the things with 
which his name will be chiefly associated, for Wishard 
was an organizer, recognizing and reckoning with his 
forerunners and passing on his work to his successors. 

The significance of Wishard’s work also does not con- 
sist merely in what things he did but in how he did them. 

It is conceivable that he might have projected the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Intercollegiate Association 
Movements independently of the general movements of 
the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. What difference would this have made? 
The answer to this question will, of course, have to be 
left largely to the imagination, but before the imagina- 
tion undertakes to settle it, we advise a study of the 
British Association Movement where there is no such 
affiliation of Student and City Associations as we find in 
America. 

It is conceivable also that Wishard might have pro- 
jected a type of Student Association that did not include 
a missionary objective or program. What difference 
would this have made in the spiritual efficiency of the 
Student Associations, in the missionary output of the col- 
leges, or in the missionary enterprise of the American 
Young Men’s Christian Associations? The answer to 
this triple question lies also in the realm of the imagina- 
tion, but the imagination can be aided by a study of the 
history of unmissionary churches. 

It is conceivable also that Wishard might have satisfied 
himself in continuing indefinitely to do the work of a 
“college secretary” of the American Student Movement, 
“nursing his job,’ and not heeding the call to “launch 
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out into the deep,” for the pioneering of movements then 
as yet unborn. What difference would this have made? 
Wishard’s action in turning his back on the American 
Student Work for the period of four years was a su- 
preme act of faith. Like Abraham, “he went out not 
knowing whither he went.’”’ He made no conditions, 
except that his connection with the International Com- 
mittee be not severed, only that he be listed as a “‘secre- 
tary absent on leave,” his future to be determined by 
developments between his going and his return. But 
Wishard’s going left a vacancy to be filled in 1888, and 
the filling of this vacancy brought another man and an- 
other man’s career into the history of the American 
Student Movement, and who will say, in the light of sub- 
sequent history, that this was not of God? 

Speaking positively, and without controversy or fear 
of successful contradiction, we may confidently affirm that 
Luther D. Wishard, recognizing and accepting the respon- 
sibility of stewardship as the guiding principle of his life, 
and seeking and following providential guidance as to his 
life program, found and fulfilled his mission in the ren- 
dering of an original, constructive, abiding, and multiply- 
ing service, in which the best and most characteristic thing 
that he had to give found expression. 

Of course he came short of his goal, of course he had 
periods of uncertainty and experiences of disappointment 
and of disillusionment—“we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels” but we have the treasure—and his work abides, 
not as a monument but as movements, and reproduces 
itself in successive generations of Student and City Asso- 
ciations of young people going out into all the world in 
the spirit and power of “the great commission,” with the 
message and mission of the evangel. 
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Judging Wishard’s “gift” by what he gave and how 
he gave it, we would say that Wishard was a pioneer-reli- 
gious-engineer. 

Wishard saw things that his predecessors and con- 
temporaries did not see, until after he had given them an 
existence in time and place; then he explored them, and 
then he related them to the existing order of things; but 
he not only saw things, he saw them through, and then 
he was ready for the next thing, provided it was in 
harmony with his great idea. 

But, one’s vocation is defined not only by its method, 
but by its objective. Wishard defined the objective of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association, the earliest 
of the great movements he projected, as “to save men in 
college and to send men out to save men.” This is the 
spirit of evangelism and of the missionary, and this spirit 
characterized Wishard’s entire work. 

Are we not, therefore, justified in defining Wishard’s 
gift as that of a pioneer-religious-engineer, specializing on 
work with students, in the field of missionary evangelism ? 
He might be all that and yet, have we accounted for the 
greatest thing that Wishard did, the projecting of move- 
ments? Movements move because living men and women 
become successively responsible for them as things that 
they “will not willingly let die,’ and to produce, or 
project things that so appeal to men, is a work of the 
highest order, not of the individualist alone, but of the 
organizer. 

In so doing, was not Wishard also fulfilling the expec- 
tation of the Master, when he said: 

Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you and ap- 


pointed you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should abide? 
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The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life, and he that 
winneth souls is wise. 


The fruit of such a life as we have been reviewing is 
not something to be eaten and forgotten but is itself a 
tree, fruit bearing and perennial. Changing the metaphor 
from things horticultural to things constructive, to the 
work of the engineer, to build a cantilever bridge across the 
Pacific Ocean is quite a feat of engineering, and Wishard 
did this in eight years, so that after thirty years it carries 
an outward traffic of missionaries and gifts of two mil- 
lion dollars a year and a return in educational, spiritual, 
and character-making values beyond computation. 

Wishard also laid the foundations of a similar 
bridge across the Atlantic Ocean, and, if another change 
of metaphor is admissible, started a fleet of airplanes on 
their exploring and evangelizing expeditions to the unex- 
plored and unevangelized “uttermost parts of the earth.” 

And now, we are told that he has crossed “the Great 
Divide” where there is still room for pioneering, and 
perhaps under conditions less strenuous than he found 
them here. Well, he has earned promotion and we will 
think of him as we speed rapidly along the roads for 
which he slowly, but with undiscourageable purpose, 
blazed the trails. 

A prominent business man, former President of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in one of our larger 
cities, who knew Wishard well, writes: 

Not all fine men and good men are lovable, but Mr. 
Wishard endeared himself to all who came to know him. 
Most fruitful lives, perhaps, are energized by a stern com- 
pelling sense of duty. The driving force of Mr. Wishard’s 


life was love. So it was with the Master whom he served. 
. . . Is it not the God in Christ and the Christ in men that 
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sums up all there is to us of our divine heritage? And the 
best of it all is that this Divine Revelation is continuous. It 
will not cease nor grow dim as the swift years pass, for over 
spiritual indwelling what we call death has no power. 

Gro. R. LyMan. 


We, who have wrought with Wishard in the Kingdom of 
God, where friendship grows to comradeship and vision 
to achievement, can never think of him as “dead.” The 
life he lived with us here only a little while ago is just 
another evidence of immortality. 

It has been a series of campaigns and he is very weary 
and the Master knows it and has gently whispered to him 
“Come ye apart into another place and rest a while.” 


Rest, comrade, 

Scout and pioneer of God, 

Well have you earned your rest! 
Your campfires marked the course, 
Your lonely trails are highways, 
Your wagon ruts are rails, 

And thousands throng the heights, 
Where you were first to see 

The promised land. 


Your vision pierced the gloom, 
Your voice rang like a trumpet, 
Your love and zeal 

Lit in men’s hearts 

The fires that never die; 

“Tt is the will of God!” 

That was, and is, the cry, 

And, rank behind rank, 

The embattled youth sweep by. 
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